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Speech and the Educated Man 
Waldo W. Braden 


Louisiana State University* 


Recently a prominent speech educator submitted to The Speech Teacher 
an article in which he reported the opinions of several college administrators 
concerning their reactions to speech in general and to their local departments 
in particular. Although the pro and con opinions offered were about equal, 
the tenor of the paper was critical of the field. When asked about the advis- 
ability of including the article in The Speech Teacher, two members of the 
editorial staff objected vigorously. One observed, "I know of no other dis- 
cipline that is always publicly whipping itself as the speech profession per- 
sists in doing. It is a negative psychology, a little like the stupid mother 
who warns her children not to put beans up their noses while she is away. " 
The second responded, "On the negative side, I tire somewhat from reading 
what seems to me to be countless articles in our journals on what other 
people think of speech. I feel that our field is entirely too defensive anyway 
as an academic discipline; and seem to delight in hearing that we are every 
bit as weak as we thought we were:" These reactions stirred me to think 
about meetings like the present one. It is true that about once a year some 
speech teachers seem to enjoy getting together in order to remind themselves 
how unlucky they are to be teachers of speech. Not satisfied with a little 
griping in private, they often invite to their meetings a professional critic 
from far off who is expert in flaying and then in rubbing salt into their 
wounds. Struggling for status so long, many speech teachers seem natur- 
ally to assume a defensive position and to feel sorry for themselves. After 
teaching several years some of our colleagues sincerely regret their connec- 
tion with the field. They look longingly at other disciplines: histcry, medi- 
cine, law, psychology and English; they would much prefer another label: 
communicologists, communication scientists, behavioral scientists, rhetori- 
cal critics, consultants on adult education, experts in human relations, and 
semanticists. Now in the past I have been as guilty as many of you in fault 
finding, and I concede that healthy criticism is a force for improvement. But 
tonight I am determined to take another approach. I have not come 800 miles 
to tell you that the Kansas Speech Association should close up shop. 


I have not come to Wichita to tell you what is wrong with the field of 
speech; I came to tell you what is right with speech. To paraphrase a 
famous quotation: "I come to praise speech, not to bury it." 


* Delivered to Annual Banquet of Kansas Speech Association, Wichita, 
Kansas, April 25, 1969. | 


Waldo W. Braden is a Professor of Speech and Chairman of The Depart- 
ment of Speech, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He is 
a former Executive Secretary (1954-1957) and President (1962) of the Speech 
Association of America. At present he is editor of The Speech Teacher, a 
national quarterly and president of the Southern Speech Association. 
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I have seven reasons for my confidence and enthusiasm, for why we 
should be justly proud of being speech teachers. 


First, as teachers of speech, we teach a subject which is recognized as 
an important one. It is not difficult within the profession and in some aca- 
demic circles to find critics and dispensers of gloom. But in the business, 
industrial, and professional world, speech or oral communication is regarded 
highly. Former students do not hesitate to sing our praises. When you are 
feeling a little low, I recommend that you read Al Yeoman's “Why Major in 
Speech", that appeared in Vital Speeches of the Day, March 1, 1967. In 
this speech Yeomans gives testimony from prominent leders in business, 
industry, and education who testify about the importance of oral communica- 
tion. Typical of this testimony is a statement from John Schuler, President, 
Anderson Electric Corporation, "We find that our personnel who are not skil- 
led in the techniques of oral discourse generally are not capable of handling 
management leadership positions. " 


That statement parallels what many executives have told me. Some 
years ago a training supervisor of a large petro-chemical company in Baton 
Rouge used almost the same words. He said that his company had no 
trouble finding technical personnel, but they did have problems hiring effec- 
tive communicators. He explained, "After spending a hundred thousand 
dollars on a pilot project, we waste our money if the engineer in charge can- 
not clearly report his findings. "" When I asked about oral communication he 
added, “When top management wants to look over an operation, the engineer 
must be able to explain orally the potential of the project and answer what- 
ever questions arise. Often during a look-see the engineer must sell the 
project to a vice president whose assignment is to decide whether the com- 
pany should manufacture the product. " 


Recently I was asked to help seven engineers of another company pre- 
pare oral presentations to justify two and a half million dollars worth of 
research. Six men had ten minutes each, and one had fifteen. The impres- 
sion that they made would determine the size of their program for the coming 
year. Each precious minute had to explain $33,000 worth of effort. Manage- 
ment knew how much depended upon each oral presentation, and each man 
was most eager to have help with his communication. 


I am sure that you have had similar experiences. In the business and 
professional world the-ability to communicate effectively is considered a 
real asset. 


My second reason: as teachers of speech we have gained the respect 
of our colleagues and persons in important places. 


Certainly evidence of recognition of speech teachers is the fact that 
many of our colleagues have been appointed to important positions in their 
institutions. Let me name some personal acquaintances of mine who have 
moved into positions of leadership in their institutions. In this connection 
I think of the following: Delyte W. Morris, President of Southern Illinois 
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University; N. Edd Miller, Chancellor of the University of Nevada; Wayne 
Minnick, Associate Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Florida State Univer - 
sity; Lester Hale, Dean of Students, University of Florida; Paul Pennington, 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Louisiana Tech; Charles Balcer, President of 
Augustana Ccllege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Robert Wick, President of St. 
Cloud State College, Minnesota; Mary Louise Gehring, Academic Dean, West- 
hampton College of the University of Richmond; Donald K. Smith, Asscciate 
Vice President, University of Minnesota; Stanley F, Paulson, Dean of Coilege 
of Liberal Arts, Pennsylvania State University; James Cleary, Assistant Chan- 
cellor, University of Wisconsin; Malcolm O, Sillars. Acting President of San 
ae mg Valley State College; Robert D, Clark, President of San jose State 
College. 


The popularity of adult courses speaks well for teachers of speech. For 
example, at Louisiana State University some adults take as much as twelve . 
hours at night, and they express disappointment that more is not available. As 
I have already implied, business and industry eagerly seek the help of speech 
teachers as teachers and consultants. My colleagues and I are constantly 
called upon to teach diverse adult groups: bankers, executives of the state 
government, law enforcement officers, foremen of a large utility, petroleum 
engineers, employment security personnel, insurance men, foresters and even 
cosmetologists. 


Another sign of the respect that we have won is the continuing demand 
for persons with advanced degrees. The person with a doctorate in speech is 
snapped up immediately. Unlike many other fields we have never caught up 
with the demand for persons trained in our field. This very pressure for M.A.'s 
and Ph. D.'s constitutes a serious problem in that there has been a talent drain 
from high schools and small colleges. When an ambitious high school teacher 
completes a master's degree, he is likely to leave the high schoo! field for 
employment in higher education, particularly when he has experience in extra- 
curricular activities. Of course this trend denies the secondary field of some 
superb teachers. Although the bare minimum for tne master's degree probably 
is not adequate for teaching in college, the demand continues so great that an 
M.A. degree often brings a college offer. Recognition by colleégues, demands 
from industry, and the competition for personnel are ail signs that speech 
teachers have an envied place in the educational community. 


My third reason: as teachers of speech, we have the advantage of a 
strong professional spirit. The teachers of thirty or forty years ago often 
spoke of their loneliness because they had no one with whom to share ex- 
preiences and enthusiasm. On their home campuses, they found few congenial 
colleagues with whom to talk about speech activities. They frequently met 
frustration, discouragement, and disappointment because they were regarded 
as second class citizens and many times were passed over for promotion and 
recognition. When they were brave enough to attend a convention, they found 
little of interest, and almost nothing about their specialized subject matter. 
How the climate has changed. Today we have three strong national organiza- 
tions, four strong regional associations as well as numerous affiliated prefes- 
siona! and honorery societies. Many of the state associations such es the 
Kansas Speech Association carry on broad programs and significant projects. 
I have long been impressed by your state speech journal. 
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Instead of bemcaning the fact that the Speech Association of America no 
longer includes under its umbrella many teachers of theatre, speech pathology 
and audiology, I think we should take pride in our virility. The existence of 
the S.A.A., A.E.T.A., and A.S.H.A. is a great tribute to healthy vigor and 
our professional! spirit. 


Another evidence of our professionalism is the extensive literature that 
we have in our field. Many years ago when the Department of Speech at 
Cornell University was attempting to gain recognition for a graduate program, 
a dean lodged the complaint that speech had no literature of its own. This is 
certainly not true today. 


At least twenty journals (not counting publications of state organizations) 
devote themselves almost exclusively to publishing articles in our field. Al- 
though these publications accept contributions from outlanders, they much pre- 
fer to publish articles written by speech teachers. 


From my experience as Executive Secretary of the Speech Association of 
America I can testify that libraries both here and abroad are most eager to 
build extensive holdings of speech journals. In fact, librarians have told me 
that the speech staff in their schools do not provide them enough suggestions 
about what to purchase. 


Certainly there is no shortage of textbooks, teaching materials, and 
teaching equipment. Several members of the Kansas Speech Association have 
authored widely used textbooks. Publishers see oral communication as a 
lucrative field that must be adequately represented on their lists. 


My fourth reason: as teachers of speech, we have available extensive 
and strong professional training in numerous institutions. Thirty or forty 
years ago the speech teacher had difficulty finding a place to pursue gradu- 
ate instruction. If he did not care to enter a School of Oratory for work on 
a B.O. degree, he had to pursue a degree in education, English, history, 
psychology or even law. 


Iwasa comparatively late comer to the field of speech. When I finished 
my Ph.D. at the University of Iowa in 1942, only 279 doctorates had been 
granted out of a total of about 4,400 degrees. At that time a Ph. D. was 
comparatively rare. Contrast these facts with today. Franklin H. Knower 
tells us that in 1967, 2,197 graduate degrees in speech were granted: 1,865 
master degrees and 300 doctorates. The grand total of degrees in our subject 
now stands at 30,000, coming from 170 institutions. In Kansas at least 6 
institutions of higher learning are giving graduate work. In 1967 five insti- 
tutions of your state awarded 56 masters degrees. The University of 
Kansas has granted more than 275 degrees including over 30 doctorates. In 
addition the state universities in the neighboring states of Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, Missouri and Nebraska offer doctorates. It is no longer necessary to 
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travel to far off Cornell or Northwestern or Louisiana State. I suspect that the 
great majority, if not all, of your collegiate institutions of Kansas have under- 
graduate majors in speech. Most of them are training teachers. 


My fifth reason: as speech teachers we have a satisfying subject. In the 
fifth century B.C. Isocrates observed, "None of the things which are done with 
intelligence are done without the aid of speech." The most gratifying espect 
about teaching speech is that you can see improvement, and the student can 
see almost immediately the importance of your instruction. And your students 
are most eager to testify as to what they gained from your course. | noted with 
some interest that John W. McFarland, Superintendent of Schools of Houston, 
Texas, wrote to Yeomans: "I had the benefit of private elocution lessons for 
three years as a high school student, and have had 12 semester hours of public 
speaking credit at the University of Texas. Both types of instruction have 
proven extremely valuable to me. I believe that my speech training helped me 
to do a more effective job as both a classroom teacher and as an administrator. " 


Of course teaching speech is gratifying in another way. Each class is 
different; each novice presents a new challenge; each student brings new and 
different experiences. The good speech class brings satisfaction to students 
and teacher alike, In seeking answers to problems and striving for improve- 
ment, the members of the group develop esprit de corps; the teacher cannot 
help being involved in this exciting experience. I cannot think of a more 
satisfying subject to teach than speech. 


My sixth reason: as teachers of speech we can take pride that we have 
an important contribution to make. No doubt you have pondered why I chose 
the title the "Speech and the Educated Man" for this speech. Of course ina 
moment of haste I dreamed up this title because it sounded appropriate for this 
meeting. I was sorry about my hasty choice once I started serious preparation. 
I was tempted to change; but I could not because the title embraces, I think, 
the heart of my entire philosophy about our field. But it certainly is not orig- 
inal with me; it was clearly expressed by Clarence B. Randall, former Presi- 
dent of Inland Steel and Special Assistant to President Eisenhower on Matters 
of Foreign Economics: 


"I claim that the educated man today must have a capacity for 
the communication of ideas. It is not good to be wise and learned 
if a man cannot do anything with what he knows and what he thinks. 

- The educated man must be able to write and speak the English 
language convincingly, in order that his ideas may be communicated 
to others. Only then may he pull his weight in the community in 
which he lives. " 


Laurence M. Gould, president-emeritus, of Carleton College, a most 
distinguished liberal arts college, told a University of Michigan graduating 
class: 


"You may have failed in mathematics, sociology, or even geology 
and still leave this place a reasonably well-educated person. But to 
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fail in communication is to be fundamentally uneducated, for the first 


characteristic of a person who would be educated is that he be literate 
and articulate. " 


In 1964 Grayson Kirk, former President of Columbia University, said to 
the graduating class at Bates College: 


“The first quality which I would ask the educated man to have 
may seem surprising to some of you. It is this: a primary duty of 
a college graduate is to achieve clarity and precision in his spoken 
and written communication. 


- Thought processes are linked intimately with expression. Clarity 
of thought and clarity of expression go hand in hand. A college grad- 
uate who has not learned to use his mother tongue with grace, pre- 
cision and clarity simply does not deserve the diploma of even a 

first degree. He is not an educated man, no matter how great the 
quantity of information that he may have stored away for some future 
use. " 


Randall, Gould, and Kirk, all distinguished educators, have said nothing 
new; they echoed thinking as old as that of Isocrates and Cicero who argued 
that the ideal of education was the well informed man, who had also mas- 
tered rhetoric. This point of view places speech at the very heart of the 
educational process; it suggests that no man can qualify as being educated 


who cannot communicate clearly and effectively his thoughts or the thoughts 
of others. 


These are days when in some quarters we are told that speech is not 
as important as mathematics, foreign language, science, and literature. The 
implication is that the most brilliant members of our society should confine 
themselves to building complex machines, to solving mathematical equations, 
to putting up elaborate structures with glass tubing, and to composing learned 
treatises. High school teachers complain that some counsellors will not 
recommend speech to the exceptional student. In direct contrast to this 


attitude is a resolution passed by the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1960. It declared: 


"The scientific community should, on its own initiative, assume 
an obligation to call to public attention those issues of public policy 
which relate to science, and to provide for the general public the 
facts and estimates of the effects of alternative policies which the 
citizen must have if he is to participate intelligently in the solution 
of these problems. A citizenry thus informed is, we believe, the 


chief assurance that science will be devoted to the promotion of 
human welfare. " 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science has good rea- 
son for its growing concern about the inability of the scientist and engineer 
to keep the public informed. On many science related issures thousands of 
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citizens have experienced frustration, confusion, and despondence, approach- 
ing at times, hysteria. The mass media have spread tales about the dangers 
of fallout and radiation hazards and about the dangerous properties of food 
additives and insecticides, The average man has failed to understand space 
exploration, modern warfare, growing population problems, water shertages, 
and the fluoridation of drinking water. 


It goes without saying that as long as the voter participates in public 
affairs including those touching science, he must have information: adequate 
briefings, non technical explanations, and intelligent guidance. If the sci- 
entists and the educated community cannot make their messages clear and 
persuasive, the voters are likely to turn to quacks, demagogues, and pseudo- 
scientists for help. The engineers and builders may see their projects “ham- 
pered and sometimes destroyed by men. . . who cannot understand the 
realities of the new artificial technological age. " 


My seventh point: as teachers of speech, we deal with an evef growing, 
dynamic subject. Through centuries, speech, sometimes under the name of 
rhetoric, has faced many challenges. In studying our history, I sometimes 
wonder how we have survived the many attacks, the bad teaching, and the 
crack-pot ideas. But listen, we have survived because we deal with man's 
most exciting activity or what Quintilian said separates us from other ani- 
mals: the capacity to share ideas, to inspire, and to persuade through talk. 


It is possible that speech teachers as we know them today may not sur- 
vive. It is entirely possible that other disciplines may take over instruction 
in oral communication. On my own campus I find aspects of the field being 
taught in English, journalism, education, business administration, psychol- 
ogy, agro-business, and even industrial and technical education. But this 
fact does not alarm me; it merely suggests that oral communication is of 
universal interest. Someone will always be concerned about how to improve 
oral techniques and methods. 


Now let me draw these remarks to a quick close. Perhaps you have 
already guessed: I am an enthusiastic teacher of speech. I have never 
regretted my decision of over thirty years ago to become a teacher of speech 
instead of becoming a history teacher or a lawyer. Now certainly I am aware 
that we must not be complacent about our teaching or our field and that we 
must meet new problems as they arise. Like the teacher in every other sub- 
ject in the curriculum, we must constantly keep clearly in view three things: 


(1) adjust our methods to changing conditions, 
(2) pursue our teaching with vigor, and . 
(3) strive to better prepare ourselves to make our teaching effective. 


I can think of no better way to conclude than to quote two lines from 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar: 


Men at some times are masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
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Education 


Teaching 


Experience 


Personal 


OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
1969-1970 
LAURA M. (LUNSFORD) SCHLOBOHM 


Graduated from Emporia High School 1937 

Graduated from College of Emporia 194] 

Earned graduate hours from University of Kansas, University 
of Oklahoma, and Kansas State Teachers College, where I 
am working towards my Masters degree in Speech 


Started at Reading in 1941. Coached debate team there. 
Returned to teach one more year at Reading in 1953. 

Came to Osage City in 1955 where I have remained for the past 
14 years. 


As a high school senior I attended the N. F.L. nationals held 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, where I participated in the humorous 
reading. 


Osage City was participating, actively, in a forensics program 
when I came here. We were members of the now extinct Jay- 
hawk League and made full entries to the district speech festi- 
val. The debate program had been abandoned at the time of 
World War II and had not been reactivated. 


In 1962, we reactivated the debate program and in 1964, Osage 
City received an affiliation with the Naional Forensics League. 
In 1966, we were honored by receiving our charter. 


Since the Jayhawk League had been disbanded, Osage City 
has been taking a more active part in invitational forensics 
tournaments. 


In 1968-69, the debate team won lst at District, 2nd at 
Regional, and went to the State tournament. 


We have hosted at least one tournament (either debate or 
speech) each year to do our share to promote speech in the 
state of Kansas. 


Married in 1942 to George Schlobohm, Reading, farmer and 
cattleman. Have four children: 


William - High School teacher. Soon to go into Standard 
Oil Training Program. 


Sally - Former speech teacher, now married, and living in 
St. Louis. 


; 


Charles - A student at Emporia Vo Tech school. 


Alan - Will be a sophomore at E-State when he re-enters this 
summer. (He is the one who had a kidney transplant last 
August. ) 
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OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
1969-1970 
RONALD K. SHAFER 


Born in Oklahoma City March 20, 1929 : 

Debated and competed in dramatic, extemp, and oratory at Central H. S. 
Competed while at Phillips University where I received anA.B. in 1952 and 
a B.S. in 1953. 

I am concluding my sixteenth year as a coach of forensics and debate, 
fifteen of them in Kansas. 

Received my Masters from K.S.T.C., Emporia in 1965 and have 20 hours 
above the Masters. 

I have coached in Enid, Oklahoma (l year), Isabel, Kansas (1 year), Meade, 
Kansas (7 years), and Atchison, Kansas (7 years). 

Some of my personal highlights which I regard with affection are: 


l. Seven individual state champions in N.F.L. speech. Three to Nationals. 

2. Seven runner-ups in N.F.L. Speech. 

3. Four debate-speech sweepstakes in N.F.L. (three consecutive, 1964, 
1965, 1966). 

4, Four speech festival firsts in N. F.L. speech (team awards). 

5. Two state debate championships (KSHSAA) and three runner-ups. 

6. Four third places in # 5. 

7. Seven consecutive league speech festival firsts while at Meade. 

8. Had the first girl to ever be elected to a presiding chair in N.F.L, 
Student Congress. 

9. My teams have won (in sixteen years) a total of 281 team trophies in 
debate and speech not including traveling trophies. I have no idea 
how many individual trophies and medals the youngsters have pulied in. 

10. I have over forty former students who are now teaching in either debate, 
drama, or speech. I have an estimated thirty more who are preparing 
for the field at this time. Of all of the rewards who have come my way, 
this has to be the most prized accomplishment. 

ll. I have a diamond key from N.F.L. I have the points for the double 
diamond which will be conferred automatically next March, 1970. 

12. Over thirty of my former students have received scholarship assistance 
to pursue a career in speech and related fields. 

13. And, finally, this award from the K.S.A. which has to rank highly among 
my greatest thrills. It is one thing to build a record over the years, but 
to be recognized by the group that you value the most, ones own profes- 
sional organization, means more than just words can say. If I am any- 
thing as a speech instructor, it is KSA which has made me: the profes- 
sors who have taught me; the leadership which has inspired me; the 
coaches who made me work to be competitive; and, the organization as 
a whole which has done so much to make our field one of stature in 
Kansas. To the KSA, I owe much. 
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OUTSTANDING COLLEGE SPEECH TEACHER 
1969-1970 
BESSIE DUGGAN - WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Education: B.S.-Kansas State Teachers College - Emporia 
M.S.-Kansas State Teachers College - Emporia 
Specialist - Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Teaching: Haven High School - Debate and Speech 
Collinsville H.S. (Illinois) - Debate and Speech, English 
Belleville H.S. & Jr. College (Illinois) - Debate and Speech 
Wichita State University - Speech - Director of Speech Edu- 
cation. 


Speech Honors: Outstanding Freshman Speech Student - K.S.T.C. - Emporia 
National Forensic League - Degree of Distinction 
Pi Kappa Delta - Degree of Speech Distinction 
Zeta Phi Eta - Honorary Women's Speech Organization 
Who's Who of American Women 


I became active in Speech work at Wichita H.S. North. I wona scholarship 
to K.S.T.C. and debated for Emporia. The highlight of my college career was 
my senior year when Norma Wilson and I won first place (Province of the 
Plains - Pi Kappa Delta) second in Sweepstakes, and I placed second in 
extemporaneous speaking. While active in speech work at Emporia, I won 
first place medals in discussion, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, after- 
dinner speaking, impromptu speaking and, (believe it or not) Bible reading. 


My first experience as a high school speech teacher and debate coach was 

at Haven High School. This was a year of magic - the support from the prin- 
cipal, students and community was unbelievable. We hada 80% win record - 
17 trophies, and were the Class B State Debate champions. Rita Howell, 
Frank Barnes, Margaret Tonn, Lynn Tuttle, and Dick Koch were the big guns 
for Haven back in 1954. 


My husband's work took us to Illinois where I continued working in speech 
and debate. Both Collinsville and Belleville high schools started debate pro- 
grams, and became power schools in speech. 


When we returned to Kansas, W.S.U. hired me as Assistant Director of 
Speech Education. Thanks to Dr. Bobby Patton's moving to K.U., I became 
Director of Speech Education. I am now Assistant to the Dean, University 
College, and Assistant Professor of Speech. 


My sincere thanks to the Kansas Speech Association for the honor of granting 
me the Outstanding College Speech Teacher award. To my many friends and 
students who have sent letters from all over the state, thank you for your 
kind words. 
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My only words of wisdom for the novice debate coach who wants to win are 

(1) Don't do the work (research or case) for your debaters; this does not mean 
you do not understand the question, (2) the teams with the best evidence 
and/or research are the teams who win, (3) there is a lot more to debate train- 
ing than a case full of trophies, (4) if you don't win - don't worry - you can 
always go into administration. 
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CONTEMPORARY DISSENT AND THE KANSAS POPULISTS 
by Dan F. Hahn* 


The other day a publisher's representative stuck his head into my office 
and asked if I were writing a book. I responded, “Of course,isn't everybody? “- 
Coming on into the office, he said, "Good. If it's on dissent I'l! buy it. “ 
Unfortunately, it wasn't. But the short exchange did serve to remind me of 
the lack of publications, either theoretical or in case studies, on the subject 
of dissent. It also caused me to ponder the relationship of past exampies oi 
dissent to the contemporary resurgence on both the right and the left. One of 
these past examples which has been inadequately examined is the dissent of 
the Kansas Populists. 


The Populist movement would seem to be especially relevant to the con- 
temporary crisis because the Populists were primarily concerned with tne un- 
responsiveness of the government to the desires and demands of the reaple. 
Today the same position is echoed, whether one talks of the credibility gap 
or the refusal of the parties to nominate their most popular candidates. When 
the John Birch Society calls for registration of "Communists not Firearms“ they 
are dissenting from what they perceive to be a refusal by the government to 
consider the question in the light of the beliefs of the people. In like manner, 
the Students for a Democratic Society even refused to take part in the 1968 
elections because they felt the people had been “sold out" at the conventions. 


If, then, it is true that one approach to contemporary dissent might be 
through histcrical study of the Populist movement, the question remains, why 
the Kansas Populists? And the answer to that is simple--because Kansas was 
the State in the West where the farmers won their most startling successes, 
and the State came to be regarded as particularly representative of the Populist 
movement. This representativeness can be seen in the response of a New York 
editor whe, in criticizing the Populist movement, commented, “We do not want 
any more States until we can civilize Kansas. " 


The reputation of the Kansas Populists, and the power of the naional 
Populist movement, was largely due to five people--and each of them is de- 
serving of at least an M.A. thesis. The five are WilliamA. Peffer, Lorenzo 
D. Lewelling, Annie L. Diggs, Mary Elizabeth Lease, and Jerry Simpson. 


William Alfred Peffer (the Bearded Senator) was a school teacher, gold- 
digger, orator, lawyer, newspaperman, and one of the most successful of the 
Populist politicians, serving in the Kansas Legislature and the United States 
Senate. He was also president of the National Conference of the Peoples's 
Party and ran for Governor of Kansas in 1898 on the Prohibition ticket. Part of 
his appea! was his appearance--the beard, Prince Albert coat and glasses--an 
appearance not far removed from that of the well-dressed SDS student of today. 


* Dan F. Hahn is a member of The Department of Communication at Queens 
College, Flushing, New York. 
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While appearing as something of a cross between the inscrutable Hebraic 
and a stern schoolmaster, Peffer was not a fiery speaker. His constant slow 
smile seemed to teli his audiences that he knew the truth and was going to 
keep talking until he had told it all to them. The speeches which are recorded 
are magnificent examples of argumentative correctness, but they are flawed by 
his lack of style. This fact would certainly put him at odds with contemporary 
dissenters--who seem to be full of rhetoric and empty of content. Nevertheless, 
his criticisms of how society was being governed are relevant to contemporary 
dissent. 


And even without the relevance to contemporary times, Senator Peffer 
would be worthy of study. He was not a magnetic speaker, it is true, but he 
was an effective cone. He impressed his audiences with his knowledoe of 
figures and his ability to use them. He was deliberate, definitely lacking in 
humor, and tended to talk too long, but the logic cf his speeches was superb. 
Although Thecdore Roosevelt called Peffer "a well-meaning, pin-headed, 
anarchistic crane,"it is still true that he exerted a powerful influence upon the 
thinking of his day and upon the course of history. 


Lorenzc D. Lewelling, on the other hand, was a great public speeker. 
School-teacher, common laborer, farmer and editor, Lewelling capped his career 
by being elected Governor of Kansas in 1892. His speeches read teday like 
those of any literate and concerned liberal, and one has to continually remind 
himself that this person was speaking in the latter 1800's rather than in the 
middle years of the Twentieth Century. 


The power of Gcvernor Lewellings's oratory can be demonstrated by the 
fact that it was his public speaking which wen him the party nomination. In 
1887 Leweiling moved to Wichita from Des Moines, Iowa. By 1892 he had be- 
come party chairman of the Sedgwick County Populist party and it thus became 
his duty to give 4a welcoming speech to the nominating convention held in 
Wichita. At the time he took the rostrum hardly a single party member outside 
of the county had heard of him. However, the sincerity he evinced in stating 
his sympathy for the Populist cause swung large numbers of uncommitted dele- 
gates to him. Within twenty-four hours he had been nominated Governor. It 
was a clear case of personal ethos carrying the day against the usual political 
chicanery. 


Mrs. Annie L. Diggs is the third of the Populist orators. “Little Annie" 
was really more important in the related temperance movement than in the 
Populist efforts. Friend of Anna Howard Shaw and Susan B. Anthony, she 
toured Kansas with them in 1894, making over one hundred speeches in nearly 
two hundred days. Her most important contribution to Populism was the air 
of feminine dignity she lent to what were often rather rough and coarse meet- 
ings. She was the only one of the female Populist leaders to whom tne terms 
"refined," “dainty,” “petite," “attractive,” and "genteel" could have been 
applied. Because she is the least important of the five Kansas Popvlists she 
has been studies the least--yet more than enough material for a good historical 
study can be found, especially because of her temperance column in the 
Lawrence Journal and her editorial efforts on behalf of the Advocate, a local 
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temperance paper. While not of the same national importance, her contribu- 
tion might be compared to that of Joan Baez. 


One of the reasons the femininity of "Little Annie" was necessary was 
the fourth Populist orator, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease. The Populists were 
constantly being embarrassed by Mrs. Lease, as when she said, “What Kan- 
sans need to do is raise less corn and more hell.“ A native New Yorker, she 
moved to Kansas because she heard teachers wages were better there. How- 
ever, she married and left the teaching profession. When her husband's farm 
failed she took in laundry while reading law and was admitted to the Kansas 
Bar in 1885. From that time on she was intermittently involved in politics, 
but she was never as committed to political life as the other Populists. She 
vascillated between utopianism and women's suffrage, wrote sentimental 
poetry and magazine articles. She even wrote a book, but it was dencunced 
as "erratic" because Mrs. Lease had been silly enough to predict that one 
day Russia would rule the world. 


When she spoke in public she always wore black, which accented her 
pale skin, dreamy eyes, and slender delicate face. Unfortunately, it also 
accented the fact that she was a six foot woman with a heavy body, !cng legs 
and absolutely no figure. But her speaking style, fiery-witty-biting-sarcas- 
tic-evangelistic-bombastic, more than made up for her looks. Her oratory 
certainly qualifies her for a good professional study. 


The final Kansas Populist orator who needs to be studied is also the most 
famous, Sockless Jerry Simpson. He described himeself as a "genera! poli- 
tician and farmer," but he was much more. As the only Kansas Populist with 
much of a following cutside the state, he was nationally more important than 
the other four. 


He was probably also the most unscrupulous. His speeches were filled 
with grammatical errors, yet it is known that his home educaticn had included 
all of the best English Authors. And William Allen White considered Simpson 
his intellectual superior. The best bet is that Simpson utilized bad grammar 
for the same reason that he refused to wear socks--to align himself more 
closely with the Kansas Farmers. 


He was undoubtedly the most engaging speaker of the five. His large 
grin captivated the audience at the personal level, while his masterful blend- 
ing of sarcasm and keenness in debate gained their intellectual approval. 

But most important, he was the only one of the leading Populists who dis- 
played a sense of humor. He joined in the fun of being referred to as “sock- 
less" and in 1890 boasted that he had received 300 pair of socks from his 
party partisans. Whenever there was a parade in his honor he made sure 

that one of the floats consisted of pretty girls knitting socks. While there 
have been several excellent studies done of Senator Simpson, none have been 
attempted which would link his dissent with contemporary politics. It is 
worth doing. 
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These, then, are the five Kansas Populists who should be studied, They 
do not sound like the most exciting possible subjects for study, but it must 
be remembered that there were no great leaders in the Populist movement (just 
as there are no great leaders now on either Right or Left, since the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King, Jr.). The Populists were a party cf western farmers 
of average abilities--not outstanding, but not nearly the "hayseeds" pictured 
in the metropclitan press. They creditably and honorably served the community 
from which they sprang. : 


These Populists were historically important, but they should not be sub- 
jected to the traditional historical study. The speech field is glutted with 
just such studies, some interesting, some boring--all virtually useless. The 
purpose of historical studies should be to shed some light upon contemporary 
"history." The study of Populist orators needs to be undertaken to determine 
if my original contention is right, i.e., did their movement contain elements 
that are analogous to contemporary protest? If so, and more importantly, how 
did the country react so as to blunt their dissent and neutralize their appeal, 
and could the present establishment in the United States take analogous steps? 
The societa! importance of such research is obvious. A corollary result of 
such studies might be to demonstarte that histcrical research need not be the 
sterile exercise it usually is. And that, too, would be a welcome sign in the 
intellectual community. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION DEBATE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
by 
John Buckley* 


Is spite of an increased number of high school cross-examination tourna- 
ments, the technique of cross-examination affords serious difficulty for high 
school debaters. Students who are effective in the standard format may find 
themselves severly handicapped by an inability to cope with the new demands 
imposed by the questioning period. Effective high school debate currently re- 
quires almost as much expertise in cross-questioning as it does in delivery, 
evidence, or any other forensic skill. 


This discussion should be prefaced with the knowledge that it is intended 
only to sketch a few basic introductory principles. Like virtually a}! articles 
on debate, a certain degree of subjectivity cannot be avoided. However, it 
is believed that this treatment of some of the elementary qualities of cross- 


examination may provide some constructive suggestions for practical improve- 
ment. 


Although effective cross-examination appears a complicated process to 
the novice, its success hinges more on a firm understanding of the technique's 
purpose rather than any set of rigid and arbitrary rules. The effectiveness of 
questioning is circumscribed by a brief time limit within a competitive aca- 
demic situation. Limited in such a manner, it becomes both useless and fu- 
tile to attempt to stretch an examination to cover all, or even most of the 
relevant issues in the debate. With only three minutes available speakers 
increasingly turn away from wide-ranging examinations while dealing with 
an uncooperative opponent in the constructive phases of argumentation, 


This inability to use cross-exam for broad investigative purposes indi- 
cates one part of its intended function. That is, cross-questioning is most 
effectively employed when its scope is limited, and it is focused on the cru- 
cial issues. Since it is most likely that the questioning period will be the 
highlight of most rounds with either lay or critic judges, it is important to 
concentrate on the arguments that a team considered vital to the case and the 
division. Strategically, it is often worth using an entire examination period 


to chase down even one major issue that proves too elusive to secure in the 
standard speeches. 


The second precept essential to proper cross-examination is an aware- 
ness that questioning must be closely related to the mainstream of the debate. 
It is not enough to make telling points with a well focused interrogation; they 
must be brought into the subsequent speeches and become part of the general 
* John Buckley is presently working on his Masters at Northwestern. He 
received his under-graduate degree at Wichita State University. 
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argumentation. Questioning periods do not exist as isolated units of a debate 
format. Yet all too often concessions extracted during this time are allowed 
to lie fallow because they are not tied to the rest of the debate. 


In addition to these basic principles, successful cross-examination also 
requires a recognition of certain habits and practices that impede effective 
execution, Probably the greatest problem that high school students have in 
conducting a questioning period is the tendency to approach it as an extension 
of the constructive speeches. High school debaters often view the examina- 
tion period as requiring the same degree of aggressive, forceful argumentétion 
as does the constructive or rebuttal speech. Examiners find themselves in- 
stinctively drawn into arguments with their opponents over issues which they 
cannot hope to resolve and which would be better left for a standard speech. 
Such arguments between questioner and respondent only waste vaiuable time 
and seldom secure the intended issue. Even though these comments may seem 
somewhat obvious, nonetheless this reflexive response continues to cherac- 
terize the initial approach of many high school debaters toward cross-examin- 
ation. 


As a ccrollary te the general conduct of cress-examination, it should be 
remembered by both members that the period should serve to clarify and focus 
on issues, Consequently, in answering questions one assumes the responsi- 
bility of brevity. In asking questions, the obligation is to allow @ respondent 
sufficient latitutde for clarification. Under these terms, the "yes or no" 
question is as much out of bounds as the rambling pointless answer, Most 
judges, regardiess of beckground, resent either extreme. ‘ 


If the debater brings some aspects of his attitude from his traditiona) 
training to cross exam, he also attempts to borrow from standard techniques 
he has learned. Nowhere is this more obvious than in the introductions given 
to the examination by the debater. Instead of plunging inte the significant 
issues, many speakers seek to bridge the gap between the péce of the recently 
concluded constructive and the present questioning by some prefatory remarks. 
These usually take the form of "I have just a few questions" and is followed 
by a rather lengthy explanation of the first question. Such a procedure (and 
its companion "thank you" as conclusion) serves only to waste valuable time. 
But even worse, when it is done almost mechanically by nearly every speaker, 
it becomes empty and hackneyed. 


Many high school debaters insist on imposing rules where there are rela- 
tively few. This is most acutely manifested in the forms that are adapted for 
questioning, Though speaking positions may be switched to capitalize ona 
speaker's strength or to minimize a weakness, this same tactic is seldom 
used in cross-exam. It may be helpful in emergencies against an unusual 
case, or for two team members who are not accustomed to debating with each 
other. It allows a speaker to depend on his own questions for his construc- 
tive arguments instead of trusting to his colleague. This does not mean that 
the traditional order of questioning is seriously challenged, but only that 
there are certain occasions when it should not be followed blindly. 
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Mcre open to controversy is the use of canned questions. While having 
anything canned has seemed increasingly undesirable, this technique still 
provides the questioner, especially a novice, a secure means of launching 
points he wishes to cover. However, its extended use introduces an element 
of artificiality and rigidity which circumscribes the original function of a free, 
open dialog. The danger implicit in the use of canned questions is the reli- 
ance on the pre-planned thought, and the threat of its inapplicability to any 
unique or unforeseen case. Though the canned question may provide the 
springboard, it is no substitute for quick thought in providing the thrust for 
a questioning period. 


Similarly, the length of examinations is sometimes seen as a rigid ritual 
which must be observed without deviation. The flexible nature of the three 
minutes should not be sacrificed for the sake of form or tradition. This is 
usually the case, however, when debaters assume that it is their duty to 
utilize ail the questicning time available tu them. Such an attitude overlocks 
the numerous rounds when there is not that much to say in the examination 
period. After establishing crucial points in the initial moments, the remainder 
of the questioning becomes an attempt to use the remaining time. This dimin- 
ishes the impact of interrogation over the vital issues and only serves te waste 
time. It is both more honest and more effective to end examinations when the 
basic areas of clash have been covered. 


Cross-exam's content, as well as its form, provides additional oppor- 
tunity for the high schoo! questioner to polish the basics. Here again, de- 
baters tend to assume some of the less desirable qualities of the standard 
style. The aggressive thrust of the forensic speeker spilis over into the 
tendency to overextend the scope of examination privileges. Questioners 
often terminate an exchange with "then you mean te say" or “what you're 
telling us is.“ This seldom summarizes the point adequately and on occa- 
sicn provides an outlet for a fresh burst of explanation from the opponent. 
Summeries, and their attendant complications, are best left for construc- 

tive speeches. 


Although cautioned in introductory lectures and perhaps textbook assign- 
ments, nearly al! high school debaters forget that the questioning period need 
not be confined to a direct attack on the opposition's case. Questioning can, 
and should include the interrogatory for information as well as accusation. 
This becomes ever more necessary as case construction becomes more re- 
fined, plans more complex, and arguments more numerous and sophisticated. 
In midst of a season when jargon and authorities for the current topic are 
known by all four debaters in a round, what is a vague point to them is 
almost always incomprehensible to the judge. Such explanations of author- 
ities, general conclusions, consequences of plans, etc., often discloses 
new areas of weakness that lay hidden during original presentation. 


Effective cross examination, then depends primarily upon realizing its 
basic scope and the characteristics that separate it from more standard forms 
of debate. This difference stems from the fact that cross questioning is a 
unique means to facilitate more meaningful debate. These suggestions are 
neither complete in scope or thorough in treatment. However, they do attempt 
to provide some understanding of the rudimentary qualities of high school 
cross-examinétion. 
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A STUDY OF BIAS IN STUDENT EVALUATIONS 
by Robert B. Glenn* 


A frequent reservation of speech teachers concerning the reliability of 
student evaluations of speaking performances is that student evaluations are 
likely to show bias. In an attempt to investigate the validity of this argu- 
ment, I conducted two separate experiments tc determine whether the students 
taking part in the experiment showed bias tcward members of their respective 
classes. 


In order to facilitate the simultaneous evaluation of a speaker by a num- 
ber of students from different classes, I used one class of basic speech 
which has approximately one-hundred students enrolled. This large class is 
divided into five smaller groups, each directed bv a graduate student during 
speaking performances. When the large section meets, five different classes 
of approximately twenty students each are actually represented, A speaker 
was chosen by the graduate student instructor cf each group to give a speech 
defining an abstract concept at a meeting of the large section. Each student 
had previously given the speech to his own small class. Therefore each of 
the five groups was represented by a speaker, and the members of each class 
had the opportunity to judge a speaker from their cwn group as well as four 
speakers from other classes. 


Because of absences and other factors, the number cf students represent- 
ing each class varied; therefore, a random sempling was taken from each 
group to provide an equal number of evaluation sheets from each class. As 
a result of the delimiting process, the final number of evaluation sheets used 
was fourteen from each of the five classes for each of the five speaker per- 
formances, or a total of 350 evaluation sheets. 


The evaluation sheet used for this portion of the experiment was designed 
to facilitate student evaluation in terms of the specific speaking assignment. 
This goal was accomplished by including pertinent questions that related to 
the definition of an abstract concept. A numerical scale with a maximum of 
thirty points was used to provide ease of response and an overall numerical 
rating; students were asked to give each speaker 4 rating of one-to-five 
points in each of the six main categories. The main divisions and questions 
used for the evaluation sheet are indicated below. 


Selection of Subject: 
a. Did the subject require deep, ‘conscientious thought? 
b. Was the subject an abstract concept? 
* Robert B. Glenn is a teaching graduate assistant and Master's degree 
candidate in speech at Kansas State College of Pittsburg. 


1 The main divisions and questions used are similar to those suggested by 
William Nelson, "A Course of Study for the Basic Speech Course in Shawnee 
Mission East High School." Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Kansas State College 
of Pittsburg, July, 1965. 
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Choice and Arrangement of Materials: 
a. Did the organization exhibit an Introduction, 
Development and Conclusion? 
b. Was adequate supporting material used to clarify or 
amplify the definition? (Particularly examples, com- 
parisons and contrasts.) 


Language: 
a. Was the language of the speaker relatively free from 
colloquialisms, slang, etc. ? 
b. Was the speaker's language vivid and precise? 


Delivery: Did the speaker appear sincere, confident and friendly? 


Knowledge cof Subject: 
a. Did the speaker have an over-all grasp of the subject 
matter? 
b. Did the speaker provide adequate responses to the 
audience's questions? 


Purpose: How well did the speaker define his concept? 
(Could you write a short definition of the concept 
based on the speech?) 


I used the statistical mean to indicate bias. I reasoned that the mean 
would be adequate to reflect any bias that might be shown toward the speaker 
who was a classmate of the raters. The means of the scores for each of the 
five classes, based on the thirty-point maximum fer each speaker, are shown 
in the chart below. A box has been used io identify the mean of the scores 
which raters gave to the speaker representing their own class. 


Speaker 1 Speaker 2 Speaker 3 Speaker 4 Speaker 5 


Class #1 23 24 18 23 
Class #2 22 18 23 23 
Class #3 22 24 22 22 
Class #4 23 23 20 21 
Class #5 | 23 19 21 23 


A tentative conclusion may be drawn from the preceding chart. Students 
from the various classes tended to evaluate the speaker from their own class 
more highly than they rated other speakers. This tendency is indicated by 


the fact that the highest mean for each class was given to the speaker from 
that class. 


The second part of this project was conducted to substantiate or negate 
the results of the first experiment. A "Speak-In" was conducted by the speech 
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department for members of all nine basic speech classes. The members of 
each class were instructed to vote for the two best speakers from their class. 
The eighteen speakers thus chosen were then asked to prepare five-to-seven- 
minute informative speeches which they were to present in a semi-final round 
of competition. The semi-final round was structured so that the eighteen par- 
ticipants were randomly placed in three groups of six speakers each, Three 
judges were used to evaluate and select the two best speakers from each 
group of six. Thus six students representing five classes were selected from 
the semi-final round. These six students then participated in the fina! round 
of presentations. 


Students from all nine classes were asked to attend the final round of 
the "Speak-In" and to evaluate each of the six speakers. Approximately 160 
students from the nine classes attended, but only five of the nine classes 
were represented by classmate speakers. Two classes taught by the same 
instructor were combined in the results recorded in this experiment, a proce- 
dure which reduced the recorded number of participating classes to eight. 
A random sampling of students' evaluation sheets was taken to insure that 
an equal number of evaluations would be used to determine the mean of the 
speaker scores for each class. Ten evaluations for each speaker, represent- 
ing in each class more than half the total number (with the exception of the 
combined classes in which the ten selected evaluations represented one third 
of the total number made), were selected from each class. A total of 480 
individual evaluation sheets, sixty from each of eight classes, were used. 


The evaluation sheet used for the "Speak-In" differed from that used in 
the first experiment in that students were to rate similar speaking abilities 
(choice of subject, choice of materials, development of supports, organiza- 
tion, projection of communicative attitudes, general effectiveness), but the 
questions pertaining to a specific speaking assignment were omitted. This 
evaluation sheet, like the first, was based on the maximum of thirty possible 
points. 


The statistical mean was again used for this portion of the experiment 
because it seemed sufficient for determining, observationally, any bias 
that might be reflected in the evaluations received by speakers who repre- 
sented classes present at the final round of the "Speak-In. " 


The chart below indicates bias among the five different classes parti- 
cipating in the "Speak-In" evaluations with classmate speakers represented, 
and the three classes attending the "Speak-In" without classmate speakers 
participating. The chart also shows the mean of the speaker points given 
the classmate contestant by each class. 
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Mean of the Mean of the Mean of the Speaker 
Speaker Pts. Speaker Pts. Pts. given the 
from all Classes] from all Classes Speaker by Speaker's 
With Contestant | Without Contestant] Class 

Speaker #1 25.3 24. 1 28.4 

Speaker #2 ' 26.0 25. 1 24.1 

Speaker #3 23.1 21.0 26.0 

Speaker #4 24.0 23.8 28.1 

Speaker #5 24.9 24.0 28.5 

Speaker #6 25.5 25.8 27.9 


Some tentative conclusions can be made on the basis of the previous 
chart. Students in classes that were represented by a classmate participant 
tended to give higher evaluations than those students without classmate 
representatives. This conclusion is based on the fact that the mean of the 
scores for five of the six speakers evaluated by the classes with classmate 
contestants are higher than those by classes without classmate contestants. 
Students in individual classes tended to evaluate their classmate more highly 
than either the other classes with contestants or the classes without contes- 
tants. The chart shows that, for five of the six speakers, the mean of speaker 
points given by students to their classmates was higher than either the mean 
of speaker points given by all classes with contestants or the mean of speaker 
points given by al! classes without contestants. 


The following chart shows individual! classes' mean of speaker points 
for all speaker contestants and the mean of speaker points for the classmate 
contestant. Class Number Two had two speakers represented in the final 
round of the "Speak-In. " 


Class Mean for Class Mean for 
All Contestants Classmate Contestant 
Class #1 25.1 27.9 
Class #2 25.7 28.5 
26.0 
Class #3 26.5 28.1 
Class #4 23.3 24.1 
Class #5 26.5 28.4 
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A general conclusion may be drawn from the above chart. The mean of 
the scores for all contestants was lower than the mean of the scores for the 
classmate in every case. 


A number of important limitations bear on the conclusions of this study. 
The most important limitation is the sole use of statistical mean. Another 
limitation is that, although the charts clearly indicate the bias shown by 
evaluators toward classmate speakers, no attempt was made in the study to 
investigate other possible sources of bias. Nevertheless, I offer the follow- 
ing general conclusions: 


1, Students tended to evaluate classmate speakers more highly than 
speakers from other classes in large-group speaking situations in this experi- 
ment. 


2. Classes with speaker participants in the large-group speaking situ- 
ations tended to evaluate all speakers more highly than those classes without 
classmates participating in this experiment. 
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THE IMAGE OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN FILMS 
by 
William L. Burke* 


The overriding myth of the American Negro has been that of his intense 
otherness, To an extent beyond the experiences of the Jew in this country, 
the Negro has been regarded as a man apart. Sociological Negritude based 
upon high visibility, and the Negro's introductory status as slave and per- 
manent chattel serve as both cause and reflection of the estrangement of 
the blacks. Such have been the circumstances underlying the creation of 
images of the American Negro in the popular and fine arts, a job undertaken 
largely by the white man. 


In The Negro in American Fiction, Sterling Brown suggests strong ties 
between social currents and fictional images of the Negro, from the middle 
of the nineteenth century to the end of the 1930's. He tells us that when 
slavery was being attacked, southern authors countered with the comical 
and happy-hearted Negro, contented with his lot. During Reconstruction, 
when threatened with Negroes' voting, going to school, and werking for 
themselves, Southern authors added the stereotype of the brute Negro. In 
the 1930's there was emphasis upon the urban Negro of the dance-halls, 


, cabarets and carefree joy. The Negro's fate in the American theatre was 


largely of this latter variety. 


When he was allowed on stage at all, his role was typically that of 
comedian, musician, dancer and general figure of fun, a profile discussed 
by Constance Rourke and later diagnosed by Bernard Wolfe and others as 
cultural projection on the part of inhibited white majority audiences. In 
the silent film, the Negro first appears in self-mocking roles typified by 
the Rastus and Sambo series. An early exception to this pattern was the 
sympathetic portrayal of a colored minister in The Coward. A similarly 
humanitarian emphasis was given the Negro doctor in the later film version 
of Sinclair Lewis' Arrowsmith. But in general the Negro's was a "fun" 
image, and continued to be one through the introduction of sound (ironi- 
cally, with the Negro parody of Al Jolson's The Jazz Singer) and on to the 
outbreak of the Second World War. In 1930, King Vidor's all-Negro pro- 
duction Hallelujah! appeared to successfully combine previously seperated 
statements concerning the Negro's musical gaiety, his criminal and sexual 
"bestiality" and religious piety, terms which from that point on were to 
occur repeatedly in film treatments of the Negro. 


Such images constitute popular strategies for encompassing the white 
man's experience of the Negro; indeed, for creating that experience. And 


* 


Mr. William L. Burke is an Assistant Professor of Speech at Kansas 
State University. 
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it may be argued that the aesthetically regrettable redundancy of such stereo- 
typed popular art forms is precisely the factor which makes them of interest 
and importance as communication across modern society. They are as 
"public" as any other form of popularly shared symbolic experience. Thou- 
sands of white Americans with little or no direct experience of the Negro 
nevertheless entertain an image of "the black man", based less upon the 
observations of the serious artist (whose character types appear, upon in- 
formal sampling, to remarkably resemble those of the more popular genres) i 
or upon the “real facts" of the social scientist, than upon the representa- ue 
tions of the mass media. 


Both the critic Kenneth Burke and the sociologist Hugh Duncan argue the . 
value of the dramatistic pentad (scene, act, agent, agency, purpose) in the 
critical analysis of symbolic materials. The dramatistic procedure appears 
to this writer to avoid the artificial emasculation of existent symbolic con- 
tingencies typical of quantitative content analysis. It is a refreshing cor- 
rective of present insistences upon exploring and explaining symbol clusters 
in terms of everything but the manner in which the symbols are in fact linked. 
As Duncan has pointed out, direct contact with symbolic data is at present 
typically avoided by the ascription of "scientifically" derived meanings to 
the environment, followed by systematic "demonstration" of these meanings 
by the selection and ordering of relevant data. Or, perhaps in keeping with 
what appears to be a fashionable mood in "communications" studies, by a 
down-grading of the symbolic in generel; many thousands of students and 
scholars regularly insist that symbols are "ncn-empirical data", untrust- 
worthy, masking a social reality "beyond symbols." This writer believes 
with Burke and Duncan that culturally persistent and highly public express- 
ive forms do not "reflect" attitudes; they are attitudes, in that they. help 
create and sustain definitions of situation for great masses of people. 


Utilizing the pentad, this writer studied thirty-eight films in which 
American Negroes appeared, were featured, or starred, produced in major 
Hollywoed studios between the late 1930's and the early years of the present 
decade. This meant the systematic investigation of scenic, action, char- 
acter, means and plot aspects (verbal and non-verbal) of each film sequence 
in terms of its potential classification under one or more of the following 
motive headings: Ecstatic, Savage, Christian and (negatively) Background. 
The Ecstatic Negro was characterized along lines of creativity, musicality 
and spontaniety. Savage characteristics were those related to the Negro 
of giant physical proportions, happily engaged in manual employment, 
athletics or - more soberly - warfare. This category also included the 
Negro as superstition-ridden demon of elemental passions and lawless 
impulses, The Negro as Background suggests the black as "invisible man", 
in his appearances as menial or by-stander. Finally, the Negro as 
Christian was characterized as manifesting the "spiritual-integrative" 
nature, bound up with religious symbolism and action, altruistic behavior, 
etc., The study was intended to suggest the manner in which film treat- 
ments of the Negro perpetuate and develop culturally acceptable ways of 


“naming” and of dealing with him. Further, it was meant to show that while 
the usual mass media character and situational stereotypes instrumental to . 
these strategies tend to remain fairly static over time, that at another level ‘a 
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there emerges the suggestion of a dynamic meta-statement concerning this 
troublesome minority figure. Specifically, it was hypothesized that over 
the sample, dramatistic analysis would reveal the operation of a conserva- 
tion strategy, in which the American Negro would be seen increasingly to 


appear in the Christian role. 


Perhaps none of the individual film analyses serves better as an example 
of the interplay of the suggested categories than does that of the final film 
in the series, the 1961 adaptation of the stage play Raisin' inthe Sun. In 
addition, this film served to reinforce the importance of a fifth motive cate- 
gory, the Economic, and to suggest its relationship to the conversion hypoth- 
esis. In this film, motives Ecstatic, Savage, Christian and Monetary seem 
to combine into an "explanation" of the Negro as prototypical as that offered 
decades before in Hallelujah: 


The Younger family of Chicago Negroes faces what amounts to a deadly 
crisis of material needs and values versus the spiritual and emotional require- 
ments of kinship and humanity. In its broader sense an extension of the 
American theme of the trial of middle-class family esprit in the face of a 
multitude of divisive influences, in present terms it is a study of diverse 
behaviors motivated by the symbol of money. It is the statement of a family 
at one moment poor and the next richer by ten thousand dollars, and of its 
behavior regarding the money. 


The approach of affluence arouses in Walter, the husband-son, all the 
yearnings and frustrations of the disadvantaged Negro male. His lack of 
training and experience in financial matters, and considerable dependence 
upon his mother and wife, have resulted in the classic double-bind of the 
male black in America; it is true that he is incompetent and considerably 
dependent upon the more employable females in his family. It is also true 
that his financial emasculation before the members of his family renders 
him psychologically impotent to do much about it. To the brooding Walter, 
the money from his father's insurance policy represents his only real hope 
to accomplish anything in life. To Walter, the money is an invitation to 
act. He desperately wants to join in partnership in a liquor store. Walter's 
wife Ruth, confused and made unhappy by events, appears to carry forward 
no distinct statement beyond her breed's imperative to simply carry on. It 
is her strength, and from the point of view of the tortured Walter her weak- 
ness, to waste little time with economic or social fantasies. 


RUTH: I listen to you every day... every mornin', every 
night. . . you never say nothin' new: So you'd 
rather be (Walter's white employer) than be his 
chauffeur? So... I'd rather be livin' in 
Buckingham Palace. 


In the main, she shares Walter's younger sister's stance, that the 
inheritance belongs to Lena, the matriarch of the family. The college 
girl's nobility in the matter is predominantly motivated by her callow con- 
ception of money, a fact which disturbs Walter. 
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BENEATHA: I never asked anyone around here to do anything for me! 
WALTER: The line between askin' and just acceptin' is big and wide! 


Lena's reactions with regard to the money eénd:-larger questions involving 
family welfare are integrative in the extreme. Her wisdom and charitable 
intentions, though inappropriately applied at times, are cbviously the cen- 
tral stabilizing force within the family. And, it is repeatedly established, 
her strength is that of the simple but devout Christian. Following Beneatha's 
adolescent outburst against God, Lena slowly crosses the room and slaps 


her, angrily demanding; "Now you say after me. In my Mother's house there 
is still God: " 


If throughout the film Walter is obsessed with money "deals" and Lena 
with integrative schemes centering upon the purchase of a small suburban 
home (a scenic solution directed at getting the growing family cut of the 
dingy apartment) the articulate sister is drawn to experiment with the sym- 
bolic agency of Negritude. Through her contacts with the African exchange 
student Asagai she rehearses this alternative, and is later led to the pos- 
sibility of its fulfillment by his offer of marriage. The theme of savagery 
receives a comic treatment for the first time, in this film. If Lena's amus- 
ingly American attitude is not enough to laugh the notion out of existence 
("What would I know about Africa?") or Asagai's continental polish not 
sufficiently incongrucus to destroy the girl's illusions, the African's be- 
mused responses surely serve to stifle the call of the Dark Continent. 


With the brooding Walter's emotiona! degeneration to the point where 
he tacitly rejects his pregnant wife for the comforts of alcohol, the primary 
conflict is expressed in a confrontation between the man and his mother. 

A scene of some power, it represents the sample's sternest collision be- 
tween spiritual and material aspects of not just the Negro's experience, but 
that of the wider society of which it is a part. 


WALTER: (Greatly agitated) Mama... tIwantso many... 
I mean I want so many things that sometimes I think 
they're gonna drive me crazy. See, I'm thirty-five 
years old, and I ain't got nothin'. I aint gonna be 
nothin', Mama, just look at me. Look at me! 


LENA: I'm lookin' at you: And you a good-lookin' boy. 
You got a job, a fine wife, a son... 


WALTER: A job: Now, I open and close car doors all day. 
I drive a man around in his limousine and I say 
"Yesm.," and "No Suh" and "Shall I take the Drive, 
suh?" Mama... that ain't no kind of a job! 
That ain't nothin' at all! .. . Well, sometimes, 
it's like I could see my future, just stretched out 
in front of me, my whole future. . . a big, blank, 
empty space full of nothin'!. . . But it don't have 
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to be. Sometimes when I'm downtown drivin that man 
around, we pass them cool, quiet-lookin' restaurants 
» » « Llookin.. . I see these white boys, they sit 

talkin'. . . talkin' about deals, deals worth millions 
of dollars Mama, and half the time they don't look no 
older 'en me. 


LENA: Ahh, son, how come ya talk, talk, talk so much about 
money?! 


WALTER: ‘Cause it's life: 


LENA: Ooo. . . so now money is life! Once upon a time 
freedom used to be life: But now it's money: 


WALTER: Mama, it was always money: We just didn't know it. 


Clad in native African dress, Beneatha toys with her rebellion to the beat 
of a wild tribal recording. The mildly intoxicated Walter enters, and takes a 
grimly humorous fling at it himself, displaying great rhythmic skill and inven- 
tion. 


WALTER: I'm diggin' them drums! The drums moanin'...In my 
heart of hearts I am much warrior! 


RUTH: In your heart of hearts you are much drunkard. 


WALTER: Yeah, that's the man you know, Kenyatta: Hot-dam! 
Ha...ee... Yaeee... ugh: Ahhhhh... 
Wemoway: 


This film permits Lena her Economic act of integration, and Walter his of 
investment. But a major disposition is made of these Economic performances. 
Lena's "Christian'-linked behavior succeeds. Walter's rebellious foray into 
business is a fiasco. Walter's Negro partner is dishonest, and excapes with 
the investment money. Lena's act appears to constitute "the right choice", 
contingent upon the family's reaction to Walter's blunder and the attempt by 
a neighborhood white council to manipulate them out of their new home, through 
the offer of a substantial sum of money. Embittered by his humiliating failure, 
and at first strongly tempted to abandon the role of "the tooken" and become, 
at any cost, "a taker", Walter at length refuses the money and states that the 
family must occupy the new home. The final statement of familial integration 
at the expense of successful Economic action is made. 


Analysis of this variety revealed that the representation of the Negro might 
indeed validly be characterized as preponderantly the interation of terms 
Ecstatic, Savage, Background and Christian. An informal inspection of popu- 
lar fiction and television representations for the same time period and later, 
suggests that much the same configuration is true of these media, where the 
treatment of the Negro is concerned. When the number of films in which the 
American Negro performs as "African native" are admitted to consideration 
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(as they were not in the sample) it appears likely that she overpowering stereo- 
type of the Negro in popular forms is that of the Savage. Background figures 
appear most often in isolation, while Savage and Ecstatic terms are often closely 
linked. Very rarely are Savage and Christian, or Ecstatic and Christian terms 
structured into autonomous statements. | 


More important, it became clear that, over time, a hierarchy of terms 
existed in these treatments. It proceeded from "lower" terms of Background and 
Savage to "higher" statements concerning the Ecstatic and Christian. Indeed, 
this development characterized many individual films, and served to substan- 
tiate the essential conversion motive of the treatments in general. Over time, 
the Negro (especially the young Negro male) is increasingly wooed from his 
roles as warrior, self-seeking athlete, jazz musician and retainer to those of 
the wise group leader, conscientious physician or self-sacrificing friend. He 
is also wooed from a strong counter-theme of rebellion, encountered in many of 
the earlier films. One expression of this motif, as might be expected, is Negro 
criminality. Another, unanticipated in the hypotheses, is the increasingly 
strong desire of the Negro to engage in purely Economic behavior, activity which 
might constitute one means of extricating himself from the stereotyped frames 
of reference within which he is characteristically caught. Ultimately, however, 
the rebel loses. The Negro in revolt, whether he adopts economic, psycholo- 
gical, criminal or flatly physical means, is eventually overcome. Rebellious 
behavior is marked over the early and middle portions of the sample, but in the 
final ten films it is unambiguously furthered in only one instance. In the place 
of the rebel stands the American Negro of god-like goodness. Such is the myth 
of the American Negro in Hollywood films. 


It is perhaps to some extent a study in cultural ambivalence. These films 
appear torn between a certain admiration for the rebel, a sensual joy in the 
Ecstatic and awe in the presence of the Savage, and gradually mounting concern 
for the outer reaches of socialization, portrayed nearly in caricature by the end 
of the sample. 


A certain amount of generalization and even prediction appear to be pos- 
sible. For example, it is likely in view of the configurations traced within the 
study that the first appearances in films of a materially successful Negro (in 
other than the "Amos 'n Andy" sense) may well signal a decidedly new approach 
to the figure of the black man in general. Nor is it an altogether facetious ex- 
ercise to generalize about the most probable image of the Negro. 


SCENE: A night club. 


AGENTS: A light young Negro male. A dark Negro "mammy". A moderately 
light "vamp". The youth's light young wife. A chorus of dark Negro waiters in 
white jackets. 


ACTS: The young man, shirtless, is playing an instrument. The vamp is 
singing and wiggling about. The "mammy" is upon her knees praying. The 
waiters, in the rear plane of action, stand motionless. The young wife sits 
quietly in the otherwise white audience. 
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AGENCY: The youth is blowing a trumpet. The girl is focusing sex appeal 
upon the young man. The “mammy" is invoking "de Lawd". The wife is being 
patient. 


PURPOSES: The youth seeks to make money to aid his family. The vamp 
intends the youth's seduction. The wife means to be loyal. The “mammy" is 
praying for divine intervention against the vamp. The waiters, watching si- 
lently, are ready to leap forward to render service. They know the only good 
to come of the situation will be what they can make in tips. 
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ETHICAL PROOF IN SENATOR 
EUGENE J. McCARTHY'S SPEECH 
AT VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY ON 

JULY 20, 1968 
James E. Jones* 


Senator Eugene McCarthy was a political phenomenon in 1968. He chal- 
lenged an incumbent President from his own party; and while he lost the chal- 
lenge, he won tremendous respect from many persons. His low-keyed cam- 
paign created much more excitement than was thought possible. Since speech- 
making is an important part of any political campaign, this writer has decided 
to examine the public speaking ethos of Senator McCarthy as a presidential 
candidate. The particular speech used for this purpose is one which the Sena- 
tor delivered on July 20, 1968, at Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. While no specific information concerning the audience could be found, 

a few characterisitics can probably be safely assumed. First, since the speech 
was delivered at a4 university, the audience was probably primarily college 
students. Second, some members of the “older generation" were probably 
present also. Third, in addition to the "live" audience, the Senator probably 
aimed his speech toward several secondary audiences as well. The most im- 
portant secondary audience was Tennessee's delegation to the Democratic 
National Convention. Other secondary audiences included the delegations 

from other states and persons in positions to influence those delegations, as 
well as the American voting populace in general. 


Thonssen and Baird, by way of Aristotle, indicate that the “three consti- 
tuents of ethical proof are character, sagacity, and good will... . “l In this 
particular speech, Senator McCarthy demonstrated attempts to gain good ethos 
in all three of these areas. 


Probity of character may be demonstrated in several ways. Thonssen and 

Baird first suggest that it may be demonstrated if the speaker "associates 

- either himself or his message with what is virtuous and elevated."“ Con- af 
versely, the speaker will also demonstrate uprightness of character if he c 
"links the opponent or the opponent's cause with what is not virtuous. "3 
Senator McCarthy used these techniques effectively. In his saluation, es 
McCarthy recognized Albert Gore, son of one of the present Senators from 
Tennessee, and Diane Kefauver, daughter of a former Senator from that state. 
McCarthy associated himself with these well-respected men by mentioning 
that he had served in the Congress with them for several years. 


* Mr. Jones (A.A., Northeastern Oklahoma A & M, 1966; B. A., : 
Northeastern State College of Oklahoma, 1968) is currently a teaching 
graduate assistant in Speech at Kansas State College of Pittsburg. 
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A second example of this technique is in the Senator's plea for an open 
convention. He reminded his audience that Andrew Jackson, one of Tennessee's 
most famous sons, “came out strongly against King Caucus and in favor of what 
we today would call an open national convention... . "4 He then indicated 
that the beliefs of his opposition, the Democratic establishment, conflicted with 
those of Jackson when he said: 


This (Jackson's belief) was somewhat in distinction from the position 
taken by Mr. John Bailey about a year ago, when he said the Demo- 
cratic convention had already been held, as far as he was concerned; 
that the candidate had been picked and the platform had been written. 9 


Thus in the space of a few sentences, McCarthy effectively added virtue to 

his own position and discredited the position of his opposition. He continued 
his plea by referring to the fact that Tennessee had been one of the first states 
to develop the one man, one vote principle. The Senator concluded this por- 
tion of his speech by saying that he hoped to make this principle part of national 
party conventions. 


A third example of an attempt to call attention to his own probity came when 
McCarthy moved to a consideration of the politics of 1968. He said, "I recall 
going to Democratic meetings in 1966 and 1967; it was almost impossible to get 
live applause. It is not that way anymore."7 In the first sentence, he dis- 

redited the Democratic establishment by indicatirg that it had stagnated, an 
idea which was probably particularly appealing to youth. In the second sen- 
tence, he subtly hinted that he and his campaign had been at least partially 
responsible for this change, thus making his own cause seem more virtuous. 


Ancther example of this technique can be found in the conclusion. After 
considering the politics of 1968 and challenging the present administration on 
substantive and procedural questions, McCarthy stated: 


It is essentially the ultimate test of a free and democratic 
society to acknowledge mistakes; but in addition to that, 
to develop the processes and procedures by which a judge- 
ment can be passed and those mistakes corrected. 8 


These are ideals about the democratic system with which most people 
would agree. By suggesting that his campaign was working toward these 
goals, McCarthy definitely attempted to add virtue to his cause. 


The examples mentioned thus far have been rather obvious attempts either 
to add virture to one's own cause or to discredit one's opponent. The last 
example of this technique is a more subtle appeal, but one which may have 
been as effective as the direct ones. McCarthy attempted to give his cam- 
paign the aura of a people's campaign, rather than that of one man's crusade. 
This is best seen in his extensive use of first person plural pronouns such 
as "we" and "our". His use of the first person plural is exemplified in the 
following statements: “There were national concerns. And we had to bring 
them before the people... “7; "we have been in the course of, not my 
campaign but of all that has developed around this campaign of ours. . . “10; 
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“We have begun to challenge old ideas and concepts... wll. and "we are also 
testing the political process in 1968. "12 This approach made the Senator's 
campaign seem more virtuous, not by direct connection, but by implication. 

By giving his campaign the appearance of a movement, he made it appear to be 
highly legitimate. It seemed to be a "grass roots" movement of the people to 
change the government with McCarthy as its head, rather than the campaign 

of one man trying to sell his ideas to the public for his own gain. Giving his 
campaign this appearance also helped to reveal his good will by, as Thonssen 


and Baird suqgest, offsetting any personal reasons he might have had for giving 
the speech, ! 


Thonssen and Baird indicate that a speaker may also demonstrate probity 
of character if he "creates the impression of being completely sincere. "14 
This part of a speaker's ethos is difficult to analyze from a text alone because 
it depends to a large extent upon the visual elements of delivery. However, 
the text does give some indications. Pernaps the best one is to notice what 
is not present in the speech. Absent are most of the typical characteristics 
of political oratory--highly emotionalized appeals, clichés or slogans, band- 
wagon techniques, generalizations, etc. In place of these items is a rather 
low-keyed, specific presentation and discussion of the speaker's position 
about several important issues. Perhaps McCarthy felt thatthis approach 
would win people's trust because he would not appear tc be a typical! politi- 
cian who cannot be pinned down specifically and who uses highly charged 
emotional appeals for specific audiences and situations. 


The second constituent of ethos is sagacity. Thonssen and Baird suggest 
that a speaker's sagacity will be demonstrated if he “acts with tact and moder- 
ation."15 The preceding discussion concerning sincerity indicates partially 
that McCarthy seemed to possess these characteristics. His refusal to use 
supercharged oratory, clichés, and other devices of the political harangue 
demonstrated his moderation. But speaking style is not the only element of 
his speech which demonstrated these qualities. Throughout this speech, the 
Senator attacked the positions of the Democratic administration, and of the 
establishment in general; yet nowhere in any of these attacks did he stoop to 
what is typically called “mud slinging." He probed deeply into the ideas 
espoused by his opponents, attempting to show fallacies within them, but 
rarely attacked any individual. When he did, it was always subtly and al- 
ways concerned the person's ideas rather than his personal nature. His 
statement about John Bailey and open conventions, cited earlier, is a good 
example of this technique. Another example is the following treatment of 
his opposition to a policy of Mr. Rusk: 


In recent years, with assistance from the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Rusk, a new specter--that of Asian commu- 
nism--has been raised to keep us all off the stage and 
back out of the arena, supposedly in silence and ina 
fear, if not of the present, then of the future. For last 
October the Secretary, evidently feeling that we were 
net sufficiently intimidated in 1968 by the Chinese 
Communists, warned us that by the year 2000 there 
would be a billion of them. It was rather a good thing. 
Because it reminded us that there must be some Chinese 
there now. 16 
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A third example of his tact and moderation can be seen when he described 
the procedure by which we arrived at our Viet Nam policy as "a process which 
was--I hesitate to say beyond rational control--but not subject to the kind of 
a and careful review that should have been given to it at every 
step. " 


Another method to give the impression of sagacity is to reveal "a broad 
familiarity with the interests of the day. "18 This Senator McCarthy definitely 
did achieve. While it is virtually impossible to consider every major issue in 
a single speech, the Senator mentioned or discussed the rising level of aware- 
ness in certain segments of the American public, as reflected in the Poor 
People's March and studnet dissent; the Viet Nam war; the militarization of 
our foreign policy; and the procedural issues--who shall make decisions and 
how. This range of ideas did demonstrate that he was not only broadly familiar 
with the interests of the day, but that he had reasoned opinions about those 
interests. 


The third constituent of ethical proof is good will. Thonssen and Baird 
indicate that a speaker demonstrates good will if he captures "the proper bal- 
ance between too much and too little praise of his audience."19 There is only 
one example of direct praise in this speech, and it is not the patronizing type 
which politicians often use. McCarthy discussed student protest and indicated 
that he thought that it was a good trend overall. This belief obviously would 
appeal to the primarily youthful audience. However, the Senator did not go 
overboard but rather tempered his praise by saying, "I don't mean to endorse 
every protest on college campuses. But I think the spirit shown there is a 
good spirit and a strong one."29 Since students were a major element of his 
campaign, he was in effect praising his own cause as well as his audience. 
This type of tempered, moderate praise of one's own cause also aids a speaker 
in establishing probity of character, 21 


Other than this example, there is very little praise in the speech. A 
type of indirect praise may have resulted from use of the first person. 
McCarthy was proud of his cause and attempted to make it seem virtuous. 
Undoubtedly, many of the youth present identified with his campaign and, 
therefore, when the Senator used the first person, many people felt as if they 
were included in his statements and thus felt praised when he indicated that 
the cause was just. 


Another technique a speaker may use to demonstrate good will is "to 
proceed with candor and straightforwardness."22 This is one of McCarthy's 
strong points. He made no attempt to pull any punches in this speech. 
Tennessee is a state in which the people probably have rather hawkish views 
about the war in Viet Nam and rather conservative views about domestic 
policies. Senator McCarthy, nonetheless, presented his views openly, even 
though they probably conflicted, if not with the ideas of his live audience, 
then with those of many in his secondary audience. He attempted to make 
his views more acceptable by typing some of them to respected persons or 
by expleining their virture, but he made no attempt to hide them or to soften 
their implications. 
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This paper has examined the ethical proof of Senator Eugene McCarthy in 
his speech of July 20 at Vanderbilt University. The writer has found that the 
Senator attempted to create and maintain ethos through the three methods cited 
by Thonssen and Baird, and that he apparently utilized the techniques well. 
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CONVENTION REPORT 


Minutes of the General Business Meeting 
Kansas Speech Association 
April 26, 1969 


The Kansas Speech Association met in general session in the Ballroom of 
the Campus Activities Center at Wichita State University, April 26, 1969. The 
meeting was called to order at 1:15 p.m. by Clay Thompson, President. 


Bobby Patton was appointed Parliamentarian, and H. Francis Short was 
appointed Sergeant-at-Arms. 


The minutes of the General Business Meeting of April 27, 1968, were 
published in the Kansas Speech Journal, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Fall, 1968. Leslie 
Blake moved and Loren Dyson seconded a motion to approve the minutes as 
printed. The motion passed. 


Virginia Higgins read the minutes of the Executive Committee of April 25, 
1969. Dennis Wright moved and Eldon Evans seconded a motion to approve 
the minutes as printed. The motion passed. A copy of the minutes of the 
Executive Committee is attached to and made a part of these minutes. 


The Treasurer's Report was distributed and discussed. Ron Shafer pointed 
out that one figure was in the wrong column. Eldon Evans moved and Ron 
Shafer seconded a motion to approve the report as corrected. The motion 
passed. The balance on hand as of April 25, 1969, was $589.98. A copy of 
the corrected report is attached to and made a part of these minutes. 


Gerald Snider, Chairman of the Drama Interest Group, reported that the 
name of the group had been changed to the Theatre Interest Group, and that an 
Operating Code had been adopted. A copy of the Operating Code is attached 
to and made a part of these minutes. Next year's Chairman is Eldon Evans, 
who will serve as two-year term; and next year's Secretary is Gerald Snider. 


Charles White, Chairman of the Forensics Interest Group, read a motion 
which was passed unanimously by the Forensics Interest Group concerning a 
letter of appreciation to be sent to the Kansas State High School Activities 
Association from the High School Debate and Forensics Coaches membership 
of the Kansas Speech Association. Leslie Blake moved and Robertson Strawn 
seconded a motion to amend the letter so that it reflected the entire member- 
ship of the Kansas Speech Association. The amendment and the motion both 
passed, and a copy of the letter is attached to and made a part of these min- 
utes. The new Chairman of the Forensics Interest Group is Wilbur Hogg. 


Bonnie Patton, Chairman of the Public Address Interest Group, reported 
that David Swanson is the new Chairman. 


On behalf of the Association, Clay Thompson expressed his thanks to all 
those people who contributed to the program of the interest groups. 
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Bessie Duggan, Chairman of the Outstanding High School Teacher Selection 
Committee reported that two teachers had been selected to receive this award. 
They are Laura Schlobohm and Ronald Shafer. 


Richard Barnes, Chairman of the Outstanding College Teacher Selection 
Committee reported that the award for the Outstanding College Teacher goes 
to Bessie Duggan. 


Ad Eley, Chairman of the 1970 Site Committee, reported that two sites had 
been discussed for 1970, and that the Association would vote on them along 
with the officers, 


Bobby Patton, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee to Study Constitutional 
Revision, reported that three amendments to the constitution were printed in 
the Fall issue of the Kansas Speech Journal (Vol. XXX, No. 1) after having re- 
ceived the necessary number of signatures by petition, as required by the 
constitution. These three amendments dealt with: (1) the change in the posi- 
tion of the Secretary which would create a three-year salaried office of Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer; (2) a change in the number of issues of the Kansas 
Speech Journal! to be consistent with our policy cf three issues per year: and 
(3) an extension of the length of service of Editor-in-Chief and Secretary. 
Patton moved and Harold Loy seconded a motion to approve the changes in 
the constitution as outlined above and as printed in the Fall issue ct the 
Kansas Speech Journal. Clay Thompson reminded the members that 4 consti- 
tutional amendment calls for a 2/3 majority vote. The vote was taken by show 
of hands. The motion passed. The constitution as amended is to appear in 
the Spring issue of the Journal (Vol. XXX, No. 3), 


Clay Thompson pointed out that the Association is to vote on the annual 
salary to pay the Executive Secretary-Treasurer as stated in the constitution. 
Larry Brown moved that the salary be set at $75. per year. Eldon Evans sec- 
onded the motion, Discussion followed. The motion passed. 


The Nominating Committee report was made by H. Francis Short, Chair- 
man. The results of the ballcting are as follows: 


President-Elect: Richard Barnes 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Virginia Higgins 


Vice-Presidents: District 1 - Gary Harmon 
District 2 - Tom Cameron 


District 3 - Robert Gobetz 
District 4 - Gene Specht 
District 5 - Charles White 
District 6 - Gary Sherrer 


1970 Site: Pittsburg 
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David Cropp, Chairman of the Secondary School Curriculum Advisory 
Committee submitted their report, a copy of which is attached to and made a 
part of these minutes. Clay Thompson, on behalf of the Association, expres- 
sed appreciation to Dave for the work of his committee. 


Richard Young, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee to Study a Speech 
Specialist, reported on the work of his committee. A copy of his report is 
attached to and made a part of these minutes. 


Bessie Duggan, Editor-in-Chief of the Journal, presented a preliminary 
report of the Kansas Speech Journal and indicated that a complete report will 
follow the printing of the third issue of Vol. XXX (Spring, 1969). 


President Thompson made closing remarks and turned the meeting over 
to our new president, Mary M. Roberts. 


President Roberts presented a plaque to Clay Thompson in appreciation 
of his service, and made opening remarks as new president. She announced 
one committee appointment: Ruth Cloomcamp was appointed a member of the 
KSHSAA Liasion Committee (other members are Richard Young and Gary Sherer). 
President Roberts encouraged members who wish to serve on additional com- 
mittees to see her after the convention. She indicated that as a state asso- 
ciation, we should have a candidate for an “outstanding young high school 
teacher" in the Central States Speech Association balloting, and that this 
candidate should not have taught more than five years. President Roberts 
in her closing remarks expressed optimism for the coming year and apprecia- 
tion for the many members of the Kansas Speech Association who continue to 
work for the betterment of speech education and activities in Kansas. 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 2:20 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Virginia Higgins, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


Minutes of the Executive Committee 
Kansas Speech Association 
April 25, 1969 


The Executive Committee of the Kansas Speech Association met April 25, 
1969, in the Board Room of the Campus Activities Center, Wichita State Uni- 
versity. The meeting was called to order at 3:45 by Clay Thompson, President. 


The minutes of the Executive Committee of April 26, 1968, were read by 
the Secretary. Charles White moved and Larry Brown seconded a motion to 
approve the minutes as read. The motion passed. 


The Treasurer's Report was distributed; the balance on hand as of April 25, 
1969, was $589.98. After discussion, Dennis Wright moved and Ad Eley sec- 
onded a motion to approve the report as distributed. The motion passed. 
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Bessie Duggan distributed a preliminary report on the Kansas Speech 
Journal and indicated that a final report would be submitted after the printing 
of the third issue of the Journal; which is to come out after the convention. 
Problems-in rotation of the issue editorship of the Journal were discussed. 

The committee discussed possible methods of having a different rotation sys- 
tem among the six state colleges and universities, with particular reference to 
the possible expansion to include high school participation in the editorship 
of the Journal. The Executive Committee empowered the Editor-in-Chief to 
study editorship problems and to make what arrangements seem desirable as 

a pilot study. The Journal is being distributed to numerous college libraries 
within and without Kansas, and because numerous requests for back issues 
have been received, the Executive Committee suggested that the Secretary 
inquire into the cost of recording all the issues extant on microfilm. Virginia 
Higgins reported that we are now distributing all 250 issues of the Journal and 
recommended that next year we print 300. 


Mary Roberts reported on a meeting at the Central States Speech Associa- 
tion convention with regard to two items. One was an increasing concern by 
speech people throughout the midwest in finding it difficult to have time off 
' from school to attend professional meetings. The Committee felt that actual 
practice in Kansas varied from school board to school board but that in gen- 
eral there were not significant problems. It was felt that if there were such 
problems, they could be approached through a central group, such as the 
Kansas Association of Secondary School Principals. The remaining item from 
the Central States Speech Association was a C.S.S.A. desire to have their 
programs, especially those appropriate to high school teachers, printed in 
the state speech journals. The committee felt this information would be 
appropriate to print in the Kansas Speech Journal. 


Charles White mentioned that perhaps the annual K.S.A. convention 
should begin earlier in the day on Friday. Problems with facilities and 
teachers getting additional time off were discussed, and Mary Roberts ex- 
pressed a desire to inquire at the Saturday luncheon as to the desirability of 
starting earlier on Friday. The possibility of including a section designed 
especially for college teachers, if they found it especially easy to be on hand 
in the afternocn, was suggested. 


Charles White moved and Ad Eley seconded a motion to adjourn. The 
motion passed, The meeting adjourned at 4:45, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Virginia Higgins, Secretary 
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Date 


4/26/68 
4/27/68 
4/27/68 
5/1/68 
5/1/68 
5/1/68 
6/19/68 
6/19/68 
9/24/68 
10/2/68 
10/8/68 
10/23/68 
10/23/68 
11/1/68 
11/8/68 
11/12/68 
11/20/68 
11/20/68 
1/4/69 
1/7/69 
2/11/69 
3/5/69 


3/5/69 
4/7/69 


4/7/69 


4/7/69 


4/10/69 


4/15/69 


4/17/69 


4/23/69 


KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Treasurer's Report 
April 25, 1969 


Balance on hand approved in 
Treasurer's Report, 1968 convention 
Salina High School - meals, 1968 
convention 

Salina High School - coffee and rolls, 
1968 convention 

Convention Receipts, including new 


membership dues 317.50 
Carters Trophy House - plaques pre- 

sented at 1968 convention 

Bank Service Charge 

Membership Dues 9.50 
Annual K.S.T.A. Subsidy 50.00 
Membership Dues 81.00 
Membership Dues 40.75 
Membership Dues 68.00 


Income 


Expenses 
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250.00 


10.00 


28.68 
1.30 


Balance 


$452.84 
202.84 
192.84 
510,34 


481.66 
480.36 
489, 86 
539.86 
620.86 
661.61 
729.61 


(balance verified 10/17/68) 


Teachers College Press - 1968-69 
Membership cards 


Membership Dues 50.00 
Membership Dues 17.75 
Bank Service Charge 

Teachers College Press - Journal 

cevers, Vol. XXX 

Membership Dues 61.25 
Stamps 

Navrats, Emporia - mailing labels for 

the Journal 

Membership Dues 24.75 
Membership Dues 17.00 
Capitol City Bindery - binding 4th 

bound volume of the Journal 

Membership Dues 4.92 
Membership Dues 10.00 


12.75 


60.45 


12.00 


1.13 


716.86 
766.86 
784.61 
783.94 


723.49 
784.74 
772.74 


771.61 
796.36 
813.36 


807.61 
812.53 
822.53 


(balance verified 4/7/69) 


Clay Thompson - annual allotment for 
S.A.A. expense 

Virginia Higgins - Salary, 1968-69 
Kansas State University, Manhattan - 
postage for mailing Winter issue of 
Journal, Vol. XXX, No. 2 

Lee Reed Engraving Company, Wichita - 
plaques to be presented at 1969 con- 
vent:on 

Al Higgins - ‘cost of postage to mail 
questionnaire on status of speech in 
Kansas 

Memorial Union Bookstore - receipt books 


100.00 
50.00 


40.00 


29.10 


722.53 
672.53 


632.53 


603.43 


591.43 
589,98 
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OPERATING CODE 
Theatre Interest Group 


The Theatre Interest Group is an autonomous division of the Kansas Speech- 
Association. Its purpose and objectives are consistent with those of the Asso- 


ciation inasmuch as educational theatre specifically becomes the area of con- 
cern. 


The Theatre Interest Group is dedicated to the betterment of all forms of 
theatre practices at every level of education in Kansas. 


1, The Chairman shall be duly elected by the membership of the interest 
group at the Spring Conference for a term of two years. His responsibilities 
will be (1) To act as divisional representative to the Kansas Speech Associa- 
tion Board of Directors, (2) To preside over the divisional business meeting, 
and (3) To act as a channel for communicating Kansas Theatre News to the 
membership through official publications at all levels of speech and theatre. 


2. The interest group secretary shall be appointed by the Chairman for a 
period equal to his own term. The secretary's responsibilities will be (1) To 
keep an accurate record of all business transacted by the Theatre Interest 
Group, (2) To keep an up-to-date membership role of the interest group, and 
(3) To preside over the divisional business meeting in absence of the Chairman. 


3, The Chairman is authorized to appoint any necessary committees. 


4, The Theatre Interest Group shall meet during the annual Spring Con- 
ference. The time, place, and purpose of the meeting will be set by the 
Chairman and the Conference Chairman. 


5. This Operating Code of the Theatre Interest Group may be amended 
by a majority vote. 


Adopted April 25, 1969 


Gerald E. Snider 
Theatre Interest Group Chairman 


Forensics Interest Group 
Report 


The Kansas High School Debate and Forensics Coaches of the Kansas 
Speech Association wish to acknowledge their gratitude and appreciation to 
our speech colleagues in our colleges and universities for their contributions 


of time and knowledge that serve to benefit the High School Speech Program 
of Kansas. 


We wish to extend a sincere "thank you" to the Kansas State High School 
Activities Association for their cooperation with and contribution to the Kansas 
debate and forensics program. 
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A special note of appreciation is extended to Keith Akins for his excellent 
work as administrator of speech activities. 


Secondary School Curriculum Advisory Committee 
Annual Report--April 25, 1969 


Members present: David Cropp, Bessie Duggan, Lynn Osborn, and Richard 
Young. 


The committee recognized that its proposal to the State Department of 
Public Instruction for a course in speech arts becoming a curriculum require- 
ment for the comprehensive high school has virtually no chance of being adop- 
ted at this time. As a result, the committee plans to move in the direction of 
joining its efforts with those of the Ad Hoc Speech Specialist Committee to 
effect the addition of such a position to the staff of the State Department of 
Public Instruction at the earliest possible date. 


Richard Young reported to the committee that a suitable rationale fora 
speech specialist would need to be submitted to the State Department of 
Public Instruction by May 1, 1970, for the Department to include such a staff 
position by 1971. The 1971 budget is the next one to be considered by the 
Department. 


To aid in establishing the necessary rationale, the committee plans to 
learn from Kansas administrators of the relationship of speech education in 
their respective curriculums and of what they would like it to be. The ccm- 
mittee also plans to seek help from persons who. have had success ina simi- 
lar endeavor in other states, and to request assistance from the Central 
States Speech Association and the Speech Association of America. 


No action was taken by the committee concerning the seeming unwill- 
ingness of the North Central Association to hold a serious discussion of what 
its statement of the certification requirements for teachers of secondary 
school speech ought to be. 


Respectfully submitted, 
David Cropp, Chairman 
Ad Hoc Committee to Study Speech Specialist 
On March 14, 1969, the members of the speech specialist committee met 


with Dr. George Cleland and Mr. C. C. Rice of the State Department of Edu- 


cation in regards to adding a speech specialist to the curriculum department 
of education. 


Although both men expressed a realization of a need for a speech con- 
sultant, they cautioned us that with the change of command coming about at 
the present time, any new personnel would not be likely. 
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However, they did encourage us to make our interests and desires known 
to the proper people. They suggested the following line of procedure: 


l. Once the new commissioner of education has been appointed, contact 
him and let him know of the committee's intent. 


2. Next, schedule an appointment to visit with the Governor, because he 
determines the budget and any new allocations. 


3. The 1971 budget deadline is May of 1970. It is suggested that the new 


K.S.A. Committee work toward that deadline. (Mr. Jim Bibb-Budget Dir- 
ector) 


4, Work ina unified grassroots approach. The best results, politically 
speaking, come about when it can be demonstrated that the entire state 
is in need of this speech consultant. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Richard Young, Chairman 
Speech Specialist Committee 
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1970 CONVENTION 


REMEMBER THIS DATE!!! 1! 


X 

X X 
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X April 24-25 X 
X Pittsburg, Kansas X 
X X 
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SOURCES 
by Sharla J. Barber * 


It is an inherent feature of debate to consider the source of various and 
sundry forms of information. To expand that philosophy a little, it is equally 
essential to consider the source for debaters themselves. Debaters are not 
just born; they are live bodies that are encouraged to participate in a forensic 
program. 


It will be the purpose of this essay to dwell on the techniques and argu- 
ments for recruiting debaters, whether at the high school or college level. 
While this topic might seem mundane to some, it is probably the area that 
needs more sophistication than any of the specific areas of the forensic pro- 
gram. The organization that this article will follow will be to present five 
areas of thought to lull the thinking student into academic debate. 


Primarily the five areas in which debate seems to shine and need to be 
pointed out to lay to rest old wive's tales, are the areas of time, money, 
atmosphere, personnel, and philosophy. Examination of each of these areas 
will hopefully demonstrate to the prospective student that debate is essen- 
tial to his or her high school and/or college career. 


In regard to time, what coach hasn't heard more than once, that debate 
“just takes too much time." The only appropriate comment to refute that 
statement is “balderdash." The average high school student is in school 
seven hours a day, with an hour or so for lunch. And if the student really 
works at it, he or she can usually manage at least one study hall a day. 
Lack of time? It would seem as though that student needed more to do to 
interest himself in his classes. Give me a student who is willing to dedi- 
cate one (1) hour a day to working on debate, and I will show you a student 
who will probably bring home trophies toward the middle half of the semester. 
In college, the "I don't have time argument" is even more ludicrous. The 
average college student carries fifteen to seventeen college hours, which 
means fifteen or seventeen hours per week in class. There are a total of 
eighty four daylight hours per week, what can one student do with 67 
unaffiliated hours? Not even a young man or woman in love could spend 
that much time with their future partner. 


Time spent on debate is directly proportional to the success that a 
debater will achieve. If he is happy with a 50-set record, debate obviously 
will not hinder other aspects of his collegiate life. The point is, the time 
is not a relevant argument to deter students away from debate--I refuse to 
let recruits get away with using the time argument--do you? 


Perhaps a more pertinent argument, not unique to debate, is money. 
How much will debate cost? The answer is little, if nothing. The taxpayers 
of the state of Kansas pick up the tab for major expenses. The only place 


* Sharla J. Barber is a Senior Speech and Political Science major at Fort 
Hays Kansas State College. 
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where one might need additional monies is in the area of food. Meager food 
allowances usually will go a long way in Bikes, Sandy's, McDonald's, or like 
establishments that usually can be found where students are. Money is not 
an insurmountalbe obstacle. 


If compensation is being sought for one's talent, debate scholarships do 
not exactly flourish, but they do exist for the qualified. Also, for people who 
would like to try debate, money frequently can be obtained as a researcher 
for the debate squad. Since everyone has to do research anyway, the re- 
searcher's job is simply getting paid for something that has to be done any 
way. Again, money is not really a pertinent issue that should not be allowed 
to be used to let promising people escape the hungry debate coach's grasp. 


Almost everyone affiliated with debate has heard the statement, "I could 
never debate." When some make this comment, the debate coach is probably 
more than willing to agree, but with others, it certainly is not true. 


Anyone with a degree of native intelligence will not find debate beyond 
the mind's grasp. Granted most of the better debaters are those students 
with at least a B average. Students with lower grades would probably have 
more difficulty in being excused from classes in order to participate. But 
the fact remains, a fantastic mind is not prerequisite for debate. 


Enthusiasm and a desire to excel are prime qualities to look for in any 
student before deciding whether a student could or could not debate. Many 
short comings are not apparent when a student has a great deal of time and 
desire to improve and win. Enthusiasm is essential to any debater and debate 
squad. It is a prime requisite for debate. 


The advantages of debate should not be neglected, but rather should be 
firmly imbeddedd in the young prospect's mind. 


The debate atmosphere is conductive to the development of a young 
mind, The atmosphere is one of questioning, cf searching to find the ans- 
wers through an examination of both sides of a question. Think what our 
society would be like if all people carefully examined an issue before arriv- 
ing at a conclusion. To the student who wishes to improve his grades, de- 
bate is a must. The reasoning--good debaters are good students. The or- 
ganization learned in debate carries over to organizing time, a research 
paper, or just taking an essay test. To enhance the art of persuasion-- 
orally--cannot help but carry over when it comes to writing. An analytical 
mind cannot be a handicap in today's world. 


Debate also provides an atmosphere that enhances excellence. Ona 
debate squad serious “bull sessions" abound where thought provoking ideas 
on almost anything can flourish. Ideas for term papers, essays, or table 
conversation can be picked up from a debate squad. Debate provides a 
unique advantage to the good student--it makes him a better one. 


Another advantage of debate is that it is a means by which a student can 
become solidly integrated into the high school or college structure. Look at 
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the leaders at the high school and college level--often one finds debaters 
holding down crucial positions in student government. After a student has 
learned to sell ideas in debate, the knowledge can be applied to the world. 
The result is a student who is closely identified with the educational insti- 
tution and his society. 


Debate also offers another area of competition. For those students who 
thrive on competition, whether on the football field or golf course, debate is 
highly competitive on a mental level. 


It is hoped that advantages to debate can now be seen. A debater can 
be made from almost any enthusiastic student. Hopefully the student, regard- 
less of background and experience, will consider debate as a way of broad- 
ening his horizon. The ability to communicate is one that points out a man 
as a knowledgeable person. If one cannot express his thoughts adequately, 
he is a hermit in society. The joy of debate, as well as thought, comes in 
the expression of ideas to society. 
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Salient Events in the History of American Broadcasting 
by 
Stewart L. Tubbs* 


This is 1969, a year of prosperity, booming population, civil rights dem- 
onstrations, manned space capsules and Viet Nam. This is a year in which 
things happen fast and today's event becomes tomorrow's history. In sprite 
of the break neck pace of the times, we the people of 1969 are well informed; 
thanks to the miracle of broadcasting. 


The broadcasting industry in 1969 is a multi-million dollar business. It 
is an industry that has an effect upon the lives of hundreds of millions of 
people every day. We wake up in the morning to the music of the clock radio. 
We listen to the news in the car on the way to work. We see the news after 
dinner and then settle down to an evening's entertainment on the television. 
In this year of 1969 we take for granted that which had its humble beginning 
over one-hundred years ago. 


In 1864 James C. Maxwell proposed the electromagnetism theory based 
upon the existence of electric waves. By 1887 Heinrich Hertz proved that 
electric current variations could be sent into space as radio waves. This is 
the theory upon which the modern radio is operated. | These theories came 
in an era where experimentation was carried out all over the world. Bell and 
Watson had invented the first telephone. Thomas Edison was about to invent 
the electric light, and Guglielmo Marconi was experimenting with a wireless 
radio in Italy. 


In 1896 Marconi obtained a patent on his radio and this gave us the de- 
vice for broadcasting as we know it today, that is: "Transmission through 
space, by means of radio frequencies, of signals capable of being received 
either aurally or visually or both aurally and visually by the general public. "2 
Marconi tried his best to establish a world-wide radio monopoly. His 
American Marconi company dominated the field in the United States for years. 


One of the first broadcasts from the United States was in 1906 when 
R. A. Fessenden initiated a program from Brant Rock, Massachusetts. The 
audience consisted mainly of ship's captains who wrote in acknowledging 
the broadcast.3 Even at this time, however, very few realized the import- 
ance of radio. One of the first hints that broadcasting was to have great 


Giraud Chester and Garent R. Garrison, Television and Radio (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Incorporated, 1956), p. 21. 


2Ibid., p. 4. 


3Gleason L. Archer, History of Radio to 1926 (New York: The American 
Historical Society, 1938), p. 92. 


* Mr. Stewart L. Tubbs is a Ph. D. candidate at the University of 
Kansas. 
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commercial usefulness was in 1910 when a law was passed requiring most 
passenger ships to have radio operators and equipment. 


In 1912 the great liner Titanic sank, and it was her operators and radios 
that played a great part in saving some seven-hundred lives. This event 
brought world wide recognition to the wireless because for a few days it was 
the only contact between the survivors and the outside world. 


That same year a bill was introduced to Congress typing to regulate wire- 
less transmissions under the federal government. Later in 1912 the bill became 
law and provided for the licensing of operators through the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Punishments and penalties were stated for violators. The big short- 
coming in this law was that no specific frequency was assigned to each new 
licensee. This was soon to have serious effects. 


In the years that followed, stiff competition broke out among several com- 
panies in the United States. This was postponed for a few years when in 1917 
President Wilson proclaimed that the U.S. Navy take over operation of all the 
wireless stations in the country that were not already controlled by the Army. 
This was to help the war effort, and all parties involved complied patriotically. 
By 1919 the military had given up the operation of the radio stations. 


Competition developed about that time between the telephone group 
(A.T. &T. and its subsidiary, Western Electric) on one side and the radio 
group (General Electric and Westinghouse) on the other side. 


The telephone group saw broadcasting as an extension to telephone ser- 
vice. Since broadcasting was one-way communication they felt that the radio 
stations would not feel responsible for the messages carried. The radio group 
saw broadcasting as a source of stimulation for the marketing of new products. 
They felt great responsibility for the messages carried. Their emphasis was 
ro serving the public interest.4 This dispute was not to be settled until at 
east 1927. 


The Radio Corporation of America was formed in 1919 as a subsidiary to 
General Electric and Westinghouse. It bought out American Marconi Company 
and formed cross licensing agreements. General Electric and Westinghouse 
had the exclusive right to manufacture radio sets and R.C.A. had the right 
to sell the sets. A.T. &T. was granted the exclusive right to make, lease, 
and sell broadcasting transmitters. As part of the agreement, these compan- 
ies got stock holdings in R.C.A. 


By 1920 radio began catching interest even more. Dr. Frank Conrad was 
broadcasting from his amateur station 8XK in Pittsburg. He happened to be 
working for Westinghouse at the time, so he got the idea of broadcasting to 
the public. In November of 1920 station KDKA was born. The first program 
was simply the reading of the reading of the Cox-Harding election returns 
as they came in by telephone. There was also some recorded music played 


4svdney es Broadcasting In America (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1956), p. 
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for entertainment. People were delighted because for the first time they 
could listen to messages for long periods of time without having to listen to 
something intended for some specific listener other than themselves. This 
radio was for the public. 


Now that the public was interested, the importance of broadcasting as a 
news media became apparent to William E. Scripps of the Detroit News. He, 
too, decided to broadcast and he started an experimental station in 1920, 
primarily with the idea of establishing its worth as a news media. 


About this time radio popularity grew by leaps and bounds. In the ten 
months between August 1921 and May 1922, 286 stations geceived licenses 
from the Department of Commerce to begin broadcasting.’ The trouble was 
that quite a bit of money was being spent on these broadcasts, and nothing 
was being made to defray the expenses. It wasn't very long before a serious 
problem arose--how to keep the stations in business. 


At this time A.T. & T. hada station in New York. It was called WEAF. 
They had been operating as a "toll" station available for hire. In August, 
1922, the Queensboro Realty of Long Island sponsored a ten minute broadcast 
on WEAF. This was of great significance because it began a new era in 
broadcasting; that of financing through advertising. 6 


Because of the tremendous numbers of new stations now broadcasting, 
and the resultant jamming of frequencies, Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
called together the first Annual Radio Conference in 1922. These conferences 
went on every year until 1925 and many of their recommendations were to be 
later incorporated into legislation. 


By 1923 the idea of broadcasting the same show over several stations 
at the same time had caught on. Station WEAF (New York) and WMAF (South 
Dartmouth, Mass.) connected the first permanent network circuit that same 
year. By 1924 A.T. &T., realizing not only the value of networks but also 
of commercial broadcasting, allowed independent stations to have sponsored 
broadcasting. This led to widespread advertising support. This in turn 
enabled shows to obtain high priced entertainers; and thus the radio “person- 
alities" were born. 


The whole period from 1922 to 1926 was personified by rapid growth and 
expansion in the broadcasting industry. More stations were linking together 
to form networks. The networks were becoming nation-wide and the whole 
nation was listening to radio. 


Unfortunately the popularity of radio brought with it some immense prob- 
lems. Since no specific frequencies were assigned to stations they started 
interfering with each other more and more. Also since a court had decided 


SArcher, Op. cit., p. 241. 


6Chester and Garrison. Op. cit., p. 25. 
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in 1926 that the Secretary of Commerce did not have the authority to assign 
frequencies, there was a real need for government regulation of some kind. 
This was, in fact, the reason for the National Radio Conferences. 


The result was the Radio Act of 1927. This established a temporary regu- 
lating body called the Federal Radio Commission. It had the power to ]) as- 
sign specific frequencies, 2) assign the amount of power output of the trans- 
mitter, 3) control the location of the transmitter, 4) control the configuration 
of the pattern of broadcast, and 5) determine the number of hours a station 
could be on the air. All licenses were revoked at this time and the stations 
had sixty days to apply for a new one. The law also required frequency con- 
trol devices to keep the stations on their assigned frequencies. 7 This began 
a new era in broadcasting. Now instead of uncontrolled growth, the stations 
could expand along well defined lines. Now that it was clear that the air 
waves belonged to the people and could not be owned, the broadcasting in- 
dustry enlarged faster than ever. 


A few years later came the Communications Act of 1934. This dissolved 
the Federa! Radio Commission and established in its place the Federal Com- 
muications Commission which had essentially the same powers but was larger. 


During the period of the 30's there was a great deal of development in 
the area of radio programming. The popular entertainment shows Came into 
nation-wide prominence. This period of prosperity continued for several 
years. Then with the onset of World War II, the need for extended news 
coverage was felt and still another aspect of broadcasting gained nation-wide 
importance. By the end of the war, refined directional antennas cut down 
station interference and made it possible for still more stations to operate. 


About this time F, M. radio became more popular. It had a higher range 
of frequencies, better fidelity, and short range so that many stations could 
be established. F.M. radio never became very prominent in comparison to 
A.M. However, educational F.M. stations have developed to a substantial 
number and have given additional importance to this area of broadcasting. 


From the late 1940's on, the advent of television temporarily hurt the 
radio ratings and the future of radio was in doubt. The origins of television 
dated back as far as the late nineteenth century and the invention of the 
scanning disk. Nearly half a century later the iconoscope was patented. 
The invention of television was based on these two inventions. 


The development of television was retarded by several substantial ob- 
stacles. World War II caused a long period of dormancy. Then in 1948 the 
Federal Communications Commission imposed a "Freeze" on television so 
that no new applications for licenses were issued. This lasted four years. 
The “freeze" came about because the Commission wanted to study the best 
frequencies to use for television, and the best policy toward color tele- 
vision. In 1952 the Commission issuedits "Sixth Report and Order". 8 


7ibid. p. 31. 
8Ibid. p. 43. 
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This plan assigned channels 2-13 on the V.H.F. band and channels 14'83 on 
the U.H.F. band. After this television grew by leaps and bounds. 


Finally, in April 1964 the all channel set law required that all new sets 
produced had to be equipped to receive both V.H.F. and U.H.F. channels. 
This law was necessary because before that most sets could only receive 
V.H.F. channels and it cost quite a bit to buy a converter for U.H.F. recep- 
tion. 


Since this last piece of legislation the story of television development 
has been unfolding up to this year of 1969. A year in which the latest chapter 
in the history of broadcasting is being written. 
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A BRIEF DISCUSSION OF THE HONORS SPEECH PROGRAM 
by R. M. Smith* 


During the summer of 1968, the author was given the opportunity to cre- 
ate a special Fundamentals of Speech course designed for outstanding col- 
lege freshmen. Although certain characteristics of the course make it unique 
to the institution for which it was designed, other more essential character- 
istics make it worthy of discussion for possible consideration (either in part 
or whole) for the college course or the high school course in beginning speech. 


The discussion of such a course should begin with a description of the 
philosophy of the honors program and the role the speech course plays in 
meeting the honors objectives. 


The philosophy of an honors program is based on the double concept that 
each student should be given an opportunity ‘to work at a level complimenting 
his ability and that he receive a challenge to work at his greatest capacity. 
This often means the construction of a special program separate from the 
regular academic program. Such a program also compliments one of the major 
goals of any educational institution in that it provides society with talented 
individuals. 


To accomplish these, the honors program tries toestablish an atmosphere 
which encourages the honors student to work beyond the requirements which 
are set for the average student. The teacher's role in an honors program is 
largely one of directing the student's talents and energies toward goals which 
are felt by both student and teacher to be meaningful for the individual student. 


The structure of the honors program varies from school to school. How- 
ever, the program should emphasize more student responsibility, relief for the 
student from those requirements that only serve as a restraint to special prog- 
ress, more meaningful integration of all academic work, and sufficient tutorial 
assistance and counselling. Selection of students is normally based on aca- 
demic grades, standardized tests, percentage quotas, and recommendations 
of teachers. 


Usually this combination of methods will result in a particular type of 
student. They tend to be well adjusted and have a better understanding of 
problems both personal and public. This type of student is also more crea- 
tive than average, has strong disposition toward intellectural activity, and 
has a rational approach to reality. The teacher will also find the student 
(with proper motivation) eager to do great amounts of outside work as long as 
there is a purpose in it. 


Once this student is chosen and the goals of the program are in mind, 
the speech program should become an integral part of the honors program. 


* Rokert M. Smith is Head Debate Coach at Wichita State University. 
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The speech course should offer several tangible values to the entire pro- 
gram. It should give the student advanced opportunities to develop ability to 
communicate. The course should give the student a better knowledge of the 
field and encourage further study in communication. The course should pro- 
vide methods in organization, analytical and creative thinking, and presenta- 
tion of material. It should emphasize a feeling of responsibility in the power 
of the spoken word. 


The methods of accomplishing all of this seem formidable indeed yet at 
the same time should prove fascinating and challenging for the instructor. The 
remainder of this section will be devoted to a disucssion of possible methods 
that have been suggested for the honors program. Several words of caution 
would be in order at this point. The intent is not to be either inclusive or 
exhaustive but merely to stimulate further discussion. 


One of the first objectives of the course should be to develop an aware- 
ness of the function of oral communication and to create an appreciation of the 
impact of oral influence within our society. Suggested activities could include 
a number of class discussions on such activities as social control, effect of 
mass media on society, and language influence. Other activities could in- 
clude participation (in the observer sense) in campus demonstrations or role- 
pleying a typical confrontation between divergent groups of society. In addi- 
tion, a great number of films are available that help demonstrate the impact 
of language if other activities are impossible. Suggested readings could in- 
clude: Dimensions in Communication, James Campbell] and Ha! Hepler, 
Wadsworth Publishing Co. , 1965; Language and the Discovery of Reality, 
Joseph Church, Random House, 1961; Semantics and Communication, John 
Candom, the Macmillan Co., 1966; and Understanding Media, Marshall 
- McLuhan, New American Library, 1964. 


A major objective of any course of this nature would be to enable the 
student to understand the importance of ethical standards and to develop an 
awareness of the responsibilities of the speaker. The activities for this 
goal could easily overlap the activities of the previous section. They should 
include experience in motivational research, analysis of speakers (either 
live or through videotape) in terms of responsibility, discussion of the “ends 
justify the means" concept, discussion of civil disobedience, and possibly 
discussion of censorship. Readings to aid the students' understanding could 
include: Ethics and Persuasion, Richard Johannesen, Random House, 1967; 
“Persuasion and Ethics," B. J. Diggs, Quarterly Journal of Speech, 50:359, 
1964; The Hidden Persuaders, Vance Packard, David McKay Co., 1957; The 
True Believer, Eric Hoffer, Harper and Row, 195]; Rights in Conflict, Daniel 
Walker, Bantam Books, 1968; Civil Disobedience, edited by Hugo Bedau, 
Pegasus, 1969. 


A final objective, and one not overlooked in previous areas, should be 
to develop the ability in each student to create and transmit a message in 
orderly, clear, and interesting form characterized by pleasant vocal rein- 
forcement and appropriate and natural bodily reinforcement. The activities 
for meeting this objective should be carefully integrated with other previously 
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mentioned activities. Suggestions flow around speeches to stimulate and 
actuate, impromptu speeches, tactile communication exercises, peer group 
instruction, and the like. Students will find the following reading interesting: 
“A Summary of Experimental Research in Ethos," K. Anderson and T. Clevenger, 
Speech Monographs, 30:59, 1963; "Research on Emotional and Logical Proofs," 
Samuel Becker, Quarterly Journal of Speech, 28:198, 1963; “Effects of 'Satis- 
factory ' and 'Unsatisfactory' Evidence in a Speech of Advocacy," W. R. 
Dresser, Speech Monographs, 30:302, 1963; The Rhetoric of Black Power, 
edited by Robert Scott and Wayne Brockriede, Harper and Row, 1969; The 


Order of Presentation in Persuasion, edited by Carl Hovland, Yale University 
Press, 1957, 


Although this is not a very exhaustive list of objectives, activities, or 
source material, it does cover some of the ideas that mark a successful pro- 
gram. It is hoped that such material would be supplemented by the individual 
instructor's imagination and resources. 


The next section of this paper is devoted to methods that should be con- 
sidered in the total integration of the program to the honors program. 


One of the key points of the author's experience was the close coopera- 
tion between the English program and the proposed Speech program. This 
cooperation allowed a full use of the common materials approach, The area 
of interest for 1968-1969 was "The Negro in America". The students coming 
into the speech program already were to have had the English course which 
concentrated on an analysis of a large number of contemporary books on the 
subject. It was recommended that use be made of this common background 
through the activities planned. In this manner the objectives of the course 
would be quite clear and relative. Obviously it is not necessary to depend 
on another course for success with the common materials approach. 


Another method proposed as material for the course was use of the case 
method. The case method is quite effective in presenting realistic problems 
of breakdowns in communication and helps develop a sense of recognizing 
and analyzing common communication problems. The case method appears 
to be extremely effective in meeting the specific objectives of both the 
speech program and the honors program. However, the method must be util- 
ized with care since it involves previous experience with its method. A 
more serious problem is finding adequate cases. 


Some of the administrative suggestions that were made are certainly 
worth mentioning, yet impossible for most schools to adopt. Ideally the 
class should meet three times a week. Grades are optional. Recall the 
purpose of the course is inconsistent with current grading schemes. 


All of this responsibility finally rests with one person. The teacher 
provides the key to the success of the program. The teacher must have a 
desire to stimulate these students beyond the normal requirements and must 
be willing te work with the students and concentrate on the ideas coming 
from the students. He must be liberal in his view of education and be well 
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versed in contemporary affairs. He must show an interest in attempting new 
and different approaches to help demonstrate to the student how communica- 
tion takes place. He must be willing to take chances and sometimes be 
taught by the students. 


Since the original program was designed for a major university, graduate 
students were highly recommended as teachers because of their closeness to 
the students in both age and type of problems. Also, they are willing (pos- 
sibly an overgeneralization in some cases) to attempt new and innovative 
methods. The selection should always be based upon ability to work with 
and teach students and not past grade points or status in the department. 


In considering a program of this nature note how it serves the purpose 
of the honors program and operates in full integration with the expectations 
of that program. It stimulates ability to work resourcefully and/or creatively. 
It emphasizes research techniques. It provides preparation in a variety of 
other areas. Note also how it approaches the student in a more realistic 
manner. It treats him ona level that calls for responsibility and self- 
discipline. The most illegitimate criticism of this type of a program is that 
it is beyond the student. Final notice should be given the role it allows the 
speech department to take. In some cases it can attract students to the de- 
partment as well as faculty members. In every possible respect the honors 
speech program cries out "challenge". 
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A STUDENT-ACTOR'S VIEW OF 
TOURING CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
by Joe Myers* 


A touring children's theatre production provides many benefits for the 
high school actor as well as for his audience. Both the cast and the children 
watching the show enjoy new and unique experiences that prove to be very 
valuable. The actors develop flexibility required of a touring show and the 
audience is exposed to its first theatrical experience. 


The actor learns flexibility when confronted with the problems common 
to a touring show. The most obvious problem has to do with adapting the 
production to the various stages. Dressing rooms are often too small with 
the lack the facilities fundamental to such rooms. The cast also learns to 
deal with the intricacies of make-up and costumes. Each performer is re- 
sponsible for his own make-up and must discipline himself as to when he 
must begin making-up in time for curtain. He must also make sure that his 
costume is in good repair for each show. Oftan an actor must repair his 
own costume at the last minute. Unable to better their plight, the touring 
cast must learn to make the best of such conditions. 


Another test of flexibility comes in the uniqueness of each audience. 
While this problems is not limited to touring shows it becomes more evi- 
dent after playing before a variety of audiences. Elementary students are 
not yet socially inhibited. They become easily involved in the production 


and will enthusiastically and overtly demonstrate their reactions toward the 
show. 


Children's theatre fills a psychological need for the elementary student 
in the audience. Such productions can help fulfill a child's need for tem- 
porary excape from reality. An early exposure to the theatre could well 
stimulate the student's creative abilities. Whether the play lasts fifteen 
minutes or an hour, he learns how to act as a member of an audience. A 
play with colorful set, make-up, and costumes brought into the child's 
own school can guide him toward a greater sense of security; for the first 
time in his life, perhaps, someone other than his family or teachers are 
doing something just for him. 


The marriage of elementary and secondary education can be enhanced 
by touring children's theatre. Both the actor and the audience can receive 
valuable training as a result of such productions. The actor can learn the 
importance of flexibility in performance while contributing to the psycho- 
logical and cultural enrichment of the elementary student. 


* Mr. Joe Myers is a junior at Iola High School. 
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LET'S TALK ABOUT BULLETIN BOARDS 
by Shirley Upshaw* 


One teaching device that is too often ignored in the area of speech edu- 
cation is the thematic bulletin board. There seems to be two reasons for 

| this: 1. Teachers do not have enough time, and 2. They feel that it would, 

in fact, be a waste of time in that the student would not benefit from the 

project. It is the opinion of this writer that if the teacher wants to do the 

best he can for his students he will take the time to provide every oppor- 
tunity to enrich his students' understanding of speech. Once the bulletin 

boards are made, the teacher can judge whether or not it was a waste of 

time. This paper is offered as a suggestion for instructors in speech who 

| could use bulletin board ideas. The following nine themes are geared to- 

ward a one-year basic speech course. 


Month Theme Procedure 


September “Let's Get Started Right" Put a picture of someone 

behind a lecturn with the 
words: Gesture, Eye Con- 
tact, Self-Confidence, 
Body Movement, Speak Up, 
and Practice arranged on 
the board. 


) October "Don't Be a Speech Spook" On cut-outs of ghosts made 
out of white paper, write 
the words: Unpleasant 
Voice, Bad Posture, Clash- 
ing Colors, Unpolished 
Shoes, Stage Fright, Poor 
Grammar, Uncombed Hair, 
and Sneakers. 


November “Let's Talk Turkey" With a picture of a turkey 
in the middle of the board, 
put the words on it that re- 
late to the parts of a speech. 
Use the word Body on the 
body of the turkey, Intro- 
duction of the head, and 
Conclusion on the tail. 
Have seeds in front of the 
turkey with Attention Getter, 
Purpose, and Thesis. 


* Miss Shirley Upshaw is a senior at K.S.T.C. majoring in speech. 
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December 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


"Say Something Nice" 


"Let's Communicate" 


"Etiquette is the Key" 


"Don't Be a Dumb Bunny" 


"Brighten Your Speeches" 


"Let's Make the Scene " 
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A Christmas tree could be 
placed in the center of the 
board with the words: Thank 
You, Please, Yes, Mame, 
Yes Sir, Excuse Me, and 
Congratulations as ornaments 
on the tree. 


Have a picture of someone 
in the middle of the board 
with the pictures of a mouth, 
ear, eye, and hand arranged 
on the board. Another idea 
might be to use pictures of a 
television, radio, telephone, 
movie, and a microphone. 


Hearts might be placed on the 
board with keys in the center 
of them with the words: Be 
Sincere, Be Courteous, En- 
courage Others, Listen, and 
Take an Interest. 


On cut-outs of bunnies sug- 
gest ways or resources in 
gaining knowledge for a 
speech: Interviews, Personal 
Experience, Magazines, Books, 
Newspapers, Library, Radio, 
and Television. 


Use cut-outs of flowers and 
write the words: Vivid Verbs, 
Catchy Phrases, Intelligent 
Vocabulary, Clear Ideas, 
Interesting Subject, and Or- 
ganized Material. 


Pictures or examples of cos- 
tumes, make-up, scenery, 
characters, props, and lines 
could be placed on the board. 
Pictures of past plays done 
by the school might be used. 
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TOULMIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE COURSE 
by Richard E. Barnes* 


Toulmin's model of argument has gained acceptance in some college 
debate programs partially as a result of Brockreide and Ehninger's fine college 
text, Decision bv Debate. ! However, as of yet relatively few high school 
debate programs use the structure. The reasons for its lack of acceptance in 
Kansas high schools, I believe, are two-fold. First, many coaches do not 
) believe they have time to teach logic in the high school debate program and 


second, I suspicion some coaches and many students do not see the benefits 
which can be derived by studying structured logic. 


There is room in the one-year debate course for the study of logic and 
that there are substantial benefits which can be derived from the study of 
Toulmin's structure. 


This writer has not found it feasable to teach Toulmin during the first 
semester of a beginning debate course. Even though the novice could bene- 
} fit by the application of the Toulmin structure to his debate cases, the novice 
is usually so bogged down by trying to learn the basic terminology and proce- 
dure of debate as well as trying to grasp the proposition that the additional 
terms of Toulmin's structure would be too difficult for many first semester 
) novices. It is during the month of March that this writer finds the best time 
to teach Toulmin's structure. March has the advantage of ending with the 
release of the coming year's proposition. Thus, the theory learned during the 
) month can be put to practical application on the coming year's proposition. 


| Even with available time, some coaches and many students ask the 
¥ question, “Why take time to study dry theory?" In order to see the bene- 

| fits derived from the study of Toulmin, we must recognize the advantages of 
Toulmin's structure over traditional logic and we must understand how the 
structure can be applied to the debate case. 


Brockriede and Ehninger establish four reasons why Toulmin's struc- 
ture seems more useful for debaters than traditional logic.2 First, "In 

the Toulmin model, proofs are displayed in a spatial pattern to help de- 
baters see a dynamic relationship between evidence and claim as certi- 
fied by principles of reasoning actually used by debaters." In other words, 
the Toulmin structure allows for the reasoning which the debater uses be- 
tween the evidence he advances and the claim. Thus, the common problem 
of novices saying, “I have given you three pieces of evidence therefore I 
have proven. . .,"“ is avoided. When the argument is placed on the struc- 
ture, the debater will find that he has not established the warrant. 


Second, “The Toulmin model provides explicitly for the material sup- 
port of warrants." Again the Toulmin structure catches a common error of 
novices, that of skipping over the credentials of an authority in an authoria- 
tive proof. The novice is asked the question, why should the listener 


* Richard E. Barnes is currently a speech and debate instructor at 


Wichita Heights High School. 
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believe the statement of the source of a claim. 


Third, “The Toulmin model emphasizes the factual analysis of a unit of 
proof and material validity by investigating a proof within the context of all 
related information." The novice often finds his arguments are far too com- 
plex to be limited to the three step process of major premise, minor premise, 
and conclusion. The Toulmin structure, by laying out the argument, can 
account for all phases of the argument. 


Fourth, “The Toulmin model provides explicitly for ways of qualifying 
and limiting the force of a claim." The novice is often guilty of concluding 
his argument with the term "this certainly proves," or "now that I have def- 
iinitely shown you." The Toulmin structure asks the debater, “What degree 
of force does your evidence allow you to establish in the claim?" A second 
problem for novices in this same realm is the common tendency to tack "I 
think" in front of a claim. Toulmin's structure allows for the placement of 
the qualifier in front of the claim, thus the debater can see how the force 
of his argument has been weakened. 


In summary, to answer the question, why study Toulmin, I would answer 
in agreement with James McCroskey when he noted, the Toulmin theory does 
not tell the speaker the right answers to the audience's mental questions 
(or the opposition's verbal questions) but it does provide the right questions 
for the speaker to analyze his own arguments. 3 


In order to use the Toulmin structure for the purpose of analyzing a 
debate case, the debater must be thoroughly familiar with the six elements 
and how they are used, and he must have a working knowledge of the three 
types of proof. For instructional purposes, the debate coach will find chap- 
ters 8-12 in Decision by Debate very helpful. I would suggest providing 
handout sheets illustrating practical examples of the structure. 


Once the debater has a good working knowledge of the structure, he is 
ready to apply it to debate cases. The debate case should be developed as 
normal with major contentions supported by evidence. After the need por- 
tion of the debate is established, the debater may place one or more pieces 
of related evidence used to support the contention on the data portion of the 
structure. The contention may be placed on the claim. The reasoning used 
by the debater should then be placed on the warrant. If backing, rebuttals 
or qualifiers are used, they too can be added to the structure, resulting in 
the structured lay-out of the argument. The debater should be able to see 
where, if at any place, the argument is weak. Each contention and set of 
related evidence can be treated in this manner until the entire need is 
structured. If all the proofs are valid, the contentions can then be placed 
on the data and the proposition can be placed on the claim. The warrant in 
a question of policy will probably be suited to a motivational proof. 


Thus, the entire "need" area has been structurally laid out for the de- 
bater to analyze. A good debater should then be able to identify some of 
the areas where he is open to attack. He may want to change his entire unit 
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in weak places or he may want to focus his research in a particular area in 
hopes of strengthening the prevailing unit of proof. In either case the de- 
bater should be greatly benefited by being able to look at his case as his 
opponent would question it before the debater enters a tournament. 


In conclusion, the teaching of Toulmin can be fitted into a year 
debate course and the novice debater as an advanced debater can greatly 
benefit from its study. The key advantage of the Toulmin structure over 
traditional logic is its ability to lay out the argument in order that the de- 
bater can question its logic in much the same way as the audience and op- 
ponent will question the argument. 


As an ideal condition, the advanced debater should begin to look at 
his opponents cases more critically and if he meets a particularly strong 
case he could structure the case after the round in order that he find the 
weakness before he meets the case again. 


As a minimal standard, the novice should be able to see that a debate 
is not a contest of evidence against evidence and that the mere piling on 
of evidence does not "prove" a contention. 


I hope the reader's novice squad will exclaim as my novices did after 


four weeks, “Why didn't you tell us that last fall; I could have won the 
state!" 


1Ehninger, Douglas and Wayne Brockriede, Decision by Debate, 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1963). 
Ibid. , 98-9. 


3McCroskey, James C., “Toulmin and the Basic Course," The 
Speech Teacher, XIV (March, 1965), 91-100. 
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